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STEPHEN HELLER, 
(Continued from our last.) 
Tix edition of M. Heller’s compositions with which we 
have been furnished {8 published by Messrs. Wessel and Co., 
of Regent Street, ‘Though the oly one that exists in 
London it is not perfect, Many of the earlier and some of 
the later works are wanting, among which the first sonata 
may bé named, as the most important omission. Nevertheless 
there are quite enough in every style to enable us to come to 
avery plain conclusion about the merits of M. Heller as a 
composer. These we esteem at a very high rate, and we shall 
endeavour to offer substantial reasons for our good opinion. 

First in the collection before us we find two caprices on a 
melody ‘by Reber. (Deux Caprices sur une melodie de Reber, 
Op. 19—Dediées d Mad. Jenny Montgolfier.) Reber is one 
of the best resident composers in Paris, and one of the few 
that have dedicated their. talents to the highest forms of art. 
The thelody selected by M. Heller in the present instance is 
called “Ta Captive ” In its original shape it may possibly 
be. a vocal romance. It is pretty and piquant. M. Heller 
has first given the melody simply, in the key of A major, with 
a kind of pega oe oe most probably as it was 
written by the autlior elf? ‘The first caprice contains little 
rhdte’ than ‘the tune again, in the same key but with an 
acedibpanidient of a’totally different character—a syncopated 
arpeygio, divided between the two hands, and carried out in a 
very finished manner. This caprice is neither more nor less 
than’ a charming song without words, easy to play and easy 
to understand. The second caprice, allegro vivo, also in A 
major, is much more difficult, besides being much longer. 
An.imitation of the original theme is frst given to the left 
hand, while’ the: right playssome: sparkling passages of semi- 

uavers, The order is then reversed, the right hand taking 
the melody and the left the semiquaver passages. The whole 
is, worked gut into a brilliant and effective movement in which 
_ the ‘pasta sure developedand varied throughout with 

masterly ‘conrpleteniess: ‘The first part is repeated, and in the 
second a graceful episode is introduced, in the key of F, of 
which good ute is afterwards made. Among the fine points in 
this caprice may be mentioned the pedale on the dominant, 
which introduces the reprise of the subject in the original key. 
There is a freshness of feeling about these caprices which 
lends an additional charm to their extremely musician-like 
churacter. Théy are admirably written for the pianoforte. M. 
Heller is notoriously. a master of that instrument, and though 
his passages areas new as they are brilliant, they are always 
@legant “and lie thorouglily well for the hand. 

The next work consists of two short impromptus on another 
melody of Reber, “ Hai Lulli,” also, we presume, a vocal 
Fomance. (Deus. Impromptus sur une melodie de Reber, Op. 
20, dediées 2 Bugéne'de Froberviile). The theme is quite as 
pretty as the preceding one. The planof this piece is similar. 





| First the theme is given simply; then a short impromptu_in 
full harmony ; and lastly an impromptu in the brilliant style, 
longer and more developed. The key of F is preserved in’ all 
three movements. Both the impromptus are clever aiid strikit 
—the last especially, an allegretto con moto of great flueney san 
which there are many refined points of musieian:hipy’ 'Phése 
impromptus are not difficult, Leing adapted to the mMéahs. af 
ordinary players; but the adlegretio requires. both power and 
neutness in the left hand. ye ss 
(To be continued.) | wih +9307 





BALFE. 


Mr. Batre has returned from abroad,/télréstihe his pro- 
fessional duties in London. His successes at \Franbkfoit 4nd 
Berlin have already been recorded, .Perhaps the most critical 
and coldest public on the Continent is that-o eg lings Ataving 
passed its ordeal, Mr. Balfe’s reputation in Germany may be 
considered established. The choice of the Bondman was 
judicious. It is the opera in which Mr. Balfe has shown his 
knowledge of the orchestra, and his dramatic fesling.t he 
most advantage. The finale to the second act is the bes Bie e 
of concerted music that has proceeded from his pen. The 
songs ure carefully composed, and by their form risé above 
the ballad which addresses itself exclusively to the pupiilar 
ear. The choruses are char cteristic and effective; andy in 
short, the music generally is of that kind whieh ig likely to 
please musicians as well as amateurs. The Bondman. wis, 
therefore, well suited to the Berlin audience, and its brillient 
reception a natural consequence. We have reeeived a “letter 
fron; a correspondent in the Prussian capital, a few extracts 
from which may not be unacceptable, 

“ During his stay at Berlin, Mr. Balfe has succeeded in ob- 
taining that universal popularity which “awaits bim wherever 
he appears. With the splendid orchestra of our Grand Opera 
he was perfectly at home, and though he does not speak Ger- 
man fluently he soon found means to make his wishes known 
to the members of the Land and chorus, a8 well as to the prin- 
cipal singers. Taubert and Dorn, musical directors of the 
opera, were assiduous in their attentions at the rehearsals, the 
former especially.” 

[Taubert is a pianist and composer for the pianoforte, of 
considerable talent. Dorn has written a gieat deal of sacred 
music. ] 

“‘Ginz and Ries (brother of the late Ferdinand Ries), the 
two chefs d'attaque. were equally anxious to serve Mr. Balfe. 
Thus, provided with four interpreters, his progress was easy 
enough, and the rehearsals went on smoothly. Mr, Balfe was 
delighted with the orchestra, and the orchestra was delighted 
with Mr Bulfe; nor did the cruel edict of the King, which 
enjoined the male echoristers to shave off all their beards for 





the second performance of the Bondman, endanger his popu- 
larity for one instant. His Majesty found thut the capillary 
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appendages of La Jeune I’rance of 1850 assorted ill with the | Capulets of moncyed Berlin, have received him with equal 


powdered wigs of the Louis XV. régime.” 


(Were our beloved Queen to issue such an edict here, what | 


a sensation it would create !) 


“ Madame Koester, the prima donna, gave equal satisfaction | 


to the composer and the public. She is a beautiful woman 
and has a voice of great power and delicious quality. The 
part was first given to Mad!le. Tiiezek, the elder prima donna, 
but was afterwards taken from her and handed over to her 
rival, A great scandal was the result. The friends of the 
two singers waged a war of words in the streets, in the cafés, 
and in private houses. As far as I could learn, the facts were 
these :—Mr, Balfe heard Made, Koester sing in several operas, 
—among others Der Freischutz and Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and was so delighted with her, that, without knowing that the 
principal part in the Bondman had been delegated to Madlle. 
Tiiczek, he wrote to the manager and insisted upon Madame 
Koester for his heroine. Of course his demand could not be 
refused. The manager was obliged to request Madame Koester 
to accept the part as a special favor. Madame Koester is 
very rich, very independent, and plays as often and as seldom 
as she pleases. She is a great favourite with the public and 
can do what she likes. Poor Madlle, Tuczck, who, though 
her voice is not so strong as it used to be, is a much more 
accomplished musician than her rival, was compelled to submit 
to her fate, She has lately had some unpleasantness with her 
family about a love-matter, which appears to be desperate on 
either side; and perhaps, on the’whole it was as well for herself 
as for Mr, Balfe that she did not appear in the Bondman.” 

[ Madlle, ‘Tiiezek, of whom our correspondent speaks, is the 
same Madile, Tiiezek with whose singing the English critics 
vere so much pleased at the memorable Bonn Festival, in 
1845, when the statue to Beethoven was inaugurated, Herr 
Mantius, who also appeared in Mr, Balfe’s opera, was the 
principal teuor on the same occasion. ] 

‘J need not tell you the particulars of the first performance 
of the Bondman, since the London papers have published 
full accounts in their Berlin correspondence. It has been 
played four times since and has drawn brilliant audiences on 
every occasion. ‘The appearance of the King in public, for the 
first time since the revolution, was an event of enormous im- 
portance, for though the Berlinese are a discontented set, and 
not altogether without reason, they love their king. The 
royal box in the centre of the house, which is capable of hold- 
ny 150 persons, was filled with the Royal Family and the 
Court. The King sat in a private box by himself, It was 
not Gil hall-past six o'clock on the evening itself that notice 
was sent to the theatre of the King’s intended visit. It was 
the royal command that the orchestra should await his coming 
only six minutes, Six minutes passed—but no King. The 
overture played, immensely applauded—but no King. In the 
middle of the introduction, however, His Majesty appeared, and 
the whole audience rose togreethim. But after acknowledging 
the compliment, the King quietly took his seat and never raised 
his eyes from the book of the opera except at intervals to give 
the signal for applause, which he did frequently, After the 
second act the King sent for Mr, Balfe, but as the public had 
called him on, he requested that the ‘ ovation” might not be 
disturbed, and postponed his intended felicitations, ‘The even- 
ing was altogether a brilliant one and must have been highly 
gratifying to Mr, Balfe. 

* During his stay in Berlin ithas been one unceasing fee for 
Mr. Balfe. Received in the first society, courted by every- 
body, he has not had an instant’s repose, The great families 
of the Mendelssohns and the Beers,* the Montagues and 





courtesy. At the English Ambassador’s house he has been a 
frequent guest. ‘There is not a kinder or a more liberal patron 
of the arts than the Earl of Westmoreland, and an English- 
man of merit who goes to Berlin is sure of a hearty reception 
at his hands. The King and the Reyal Family have been 
untiring in their attentions to Mr. Balfe, and besides a present 
from his Majesty of a magnificent emerald brooch set in 
diamonds, of great value, the Queen and the Princess were most 
liberal in kindness and munificent in presents to the family 
of the popular composer. At the departure of the Balfes 
the railroad station was absolutely crowded with friends who 
had come to take leave of them. Their regret at losing their 
talented visitor did not seem greater than his own, at quitting a 
city where he had encountered so much hospitality and such 
warm appreciation of his merits as a composer, Mr. Balfe, 
indeed, will have cause to remember his short stay at Berlin 
as one of the most agreeable no less than as one of the most 
honor able events of his artistic life.” 

We need hardly say with how much pleasure we have 
printed these extracts. Mr. Balfe’s success at Berlin has 
opened the door to other English composers who may come 
after him. May they meet with and deserve an equally 
generous welcome. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

“Arter a delay, much longer than usual, a semi-official 
document has been issued, in which the management of this 
great establishment discloses some of its arrangements for 
the forthcoming season. The circular which has reached 
our office is in manuscript, and must be regarded simply 
as the avant courier of the coming programme. The public 
curiosity about operatic doings is by this time so great, 
however, that any thing in the shape of news must be 
welcome, and though we are unable to publish the entire 
scheme of Mr. Lumley’s engagements for the season the 
particulars we are in condition to give will serve to show 
that novelty, at least, is a prominent feature in his intentions. 
But, without further preliminary, let us briefly glance at the 
contents {of the semi-official notice with which we have becn 
favored, 

The theatre will open in the first week of March,  Ar- 
rangements and engagements are still pending, of the highest 
interest,” says the document—which we are ready to believe, 
not merely from our reliance on the well-known enterprise of 
Mr. Lumley, but because, in regard to the troupe, nothing 
very comprehensive is stated in the preliminary announcement 
which lies before us. 

‘The monotony arising from the constant repetition of the 
same works, and from the absence of new compositions,” is 
to be avoided. A more welcome piece of news could hardly 
be announced, It is those eternal changes on the same 
round of ‘chef d’ceuvres” that have for some time en- 
dangered the prosperity of the Italian Opera in England, and 
it can hardly be doubted that the Royal Italian Opera owes 
half its patronage to the fact of its having broken through this 
tedious and venerable routine. We congratulate Mr. Lumle 
on having, like a wise enemy, benefited by the example of his 
opponents, This declares plainly that, in obedience to the 
signs of the times, which are unequivocally clear, he intends 
to dismiss every minor consideration, and advance onward in 
his eareer of management. His views in this respect, to use 





* The Meyerbeers. Beer is Meyerbeer’s family name. Meyer is his 
nom de baptéme. So that his real title is Meyer Beer, not Meyerbeer, 
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the words of the document, “have been accomplished most 
triumphantly, and beyond all previous hope.” Not only 
“the revival of neglected works” is promised, but works, 
hitherto unknown to this country, will be introduceed—and, 
best of all, new operas are to be composed expressly for the 
establishment. As an earnest of these promises, the following 
particulars may be adduced :— 

The first revival is to be neither more nor Jess than Simon 
Mayr’s opera seria, called Medea, in which our old favorite, 
Madlie. Parodi, will play the principal part. But what is of 
far more importance, Madame Pasta herself ‘* will come over 
purposely to watch the mise en scene, for the re-appearance of 
her great pupil,” in a part which she has not hitherto at- 

“tempted. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the advantages 

that are likely to accrue fromher superintendence. But, 
Madame Pasta once in London, the scene of her greatest 
triumphs, will the London public, which yet reckons 
thousands of her old admirers, allow the celebrated tragic 
vocalist—the ‘ singing Rachel,” as she has been termed—to 
depart, without once more appearing before them, to receive 
their enthusiastic homage and listen to their applause? It is 
true that Madame Pasta has long virtua!ly quitted the stage, 
but we doubt if she would be strong enough to resist the 
solicitations, the prayers—nay, the almost commands—that 
would besiege her from every side, on its being once known 
that she had honored this metropolis with a visit. Be this as 
it may, we should like to be present when Madame Pasta 
first makes her appearance, at the rehearsal, on the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—if only to join in the uproarious 
salutations from Mr. Balfe and the orchestra, from Signor 
Felice Ronconi and th> chorus, from all! the artists assembled 
on the stage, and from every privileged visitor to the theatre, 
that would show their sense of the honor conferred by the 
unexpected visit of so illustrious an artist, on whose fair fame 
Time itself has been unable to write one wrinkle. In regard 
to the Medea itself, we think the subject a good one for the 
promising Parodi; but we must confess that we should have 
hailed it with more unmitigated pleasure had the music of 
Cherubini, instead of that of Simon Mayr, been brought into 
request for this unique occasion. Mayr’s music we do not 
estimate highly. The celebrity of his opera, in this country 
at Jeast, was entirely made by Madame Pasta, who infused life 
into its cold formalities, as Frankenstein, the German 
alchemyst, gave breath to a heap of old bones and sinews, 
Let us hope—and we do not doubt it—that the gifted young 
pupil, Mdlle, Parodi, for whose first essay in her own great 
part Madame Pasta is coming to ‘* watch the mise en scene,” 
may effect as much for the effete inspiration of old Simon 
Mayr as her more gifted mistress, and reinfuse into it a 
portion of that spirit which, since Pasta’s retirement from the 
stage, has been altogether extinct. 

The first opera ‘“new to this country,” although familiar 
in Italy, will be Frederic Rieci’s Prigione di Edinburgo.* 
The document states that Frederic Ricci is the author of 
Scaramuceia and Chiara di Rosenberg ; but this is a mistake ; 
the author of those operas is Luigi Ricci. The brothers 
sometimes write their works together, one being a greater 
adept at scoring, the other a readier inventor of melody; but 
which is which we are not learned enough tosay. Frederic 
Ricci, it is further stated, will visit London on the occasion. 
superintend the rehearsals, and conduct the first performance 
ot his opera. 





* An English version of this opera was produced at the Princess’ 
Theatre Jast year; byt the whole of the original music was not given 
a great deal of Carafa and some of Loder, being interpolated, 





— 


But the next item in the pre-prospectus is one of stil 
greater musical interest. After Easter, one of the first works 
to be produced is an Italian version of an opera by Auber—a 
piece of news that will be heard with unanimous satisfaction. 
Every body has heard of the Enfant Prodigue, a grand 
serious opera about to be }roduced at the Academie Royale 
de Musique, (Thedtre de la Nation), in Paris, which has 
long been looked forward to with anxiety, as the last grand 
dramatic work the author of Masaniello intends writing. 
Everybody has heard that Auber has for some years cherished 
up his best ideas to serve for this production, intended to be 
his masterpiece. Everybody will, therefore, be pleased to 
know that Mr. Lumley has made arrangements for bringing 
out an Italian version of the Lafant Prodigue at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, during the forthcoming season. Signor 
Gianone, a poct of merit and distinction, has already prepared 
a translation of the /ibretto, and Auber has consented to 
‘visit England during the production of the opera.” This 
item alone is enough to invest the ‘ preliminary announce- 
ment” with peculiar importance, and is a guarantee that the 
forthcoming season will be one of no ordinary interest. 
Auber has not, we believe, been in England since he was a 
member of one of our principal banking houses, many years 
ago, before he had written his first opera. His re-appearance 
here, now that he has obtained a European cerlebrity, will 
be, therefore, nothing less than a féte in ourmusical circles, 

Another opera, new to this country, will be produced, for 
the rentrée of Lablache. This is neither an Italian nor a 
French work. It is the composition of a German musician 
of considerable note—Lortzing, whose Czar und Zimmerman 
has already wafted his name across the Channel. This 
popular opera will be doubtless appreciated according to its 
deserts by the subscribers of Her Majesty's Theatre. “ Invi« 
tations,” says the document, “have been addressed to Herr 
Lortzing, and hopes are entertained that he will come to Lon- 
don and direct the production of his opera.” We have very 
little doubt of these hopes being fulfilled. Such a stroke of 
good luck will be something that quite exececds the expecta- 
tions of Herr Lortzing, who has hitherto been anything but a 
prophet in his own country. Few artists, even among 
musicians, have experienced greater reverses than poor 
Lortzing, and few have had so many difficulties in trying to 
make head against the obdurate attacks of Fortune. 

But the grandest promise of all, viewed as a novelty, is 
yet to come. Halévy, with all his French and German 
popularity, has never figured on the Italian stage. That he 
might have done so, had he desired it, there can be no 
guestion; but till now the temptations thrown out have 
doubtless not been sufficiently great to induce him to venture 
on the step. Mr. Lumley, however, has discovered the 
golden argument, and Halévy, author of the Juive and the 
Val d’Andorre, is about to write an opera for the Italian 
stagemin other words for Her Majesty's Theatre, M, 
Halévy is to prepare his opera with an express view to the 
capabilities of Mr. Lumley’s troupe. ‘The libretto of the opera is 
already written. ‘The author is no less a person than Seribe 
himself. The subject is—guess what, reader—no less than 
Shakspere’s 7'empest, which, as the document cogently remarks, 
“its immortal author palpably allied to a lyrical intention.” 
The Italian poet is again to be Signor Gianone. Js this 
Tempest the same that was written by M. Scribe for poor 
Mendelssohn, in 18162 The document says nothing about 
it, but we are disposed to think yes. ‘‘ This new opera, La 
Tempesta,” adds the document, “in which M. Halévy has 
drunk deep of the inspiration of our great countryman, and 
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indited bis strains with more than wonted enthusiasm,* will be 
produced early in May.” May was the month in which 
Mendelssohn was to have brought out his opera of La 
Tempesta ; but alas! he did not live to finish it! We hardly 
think that Halévy is the man to supply the place of Mendels- 
sohn; but in these times we must put up with what we can 
get. Moreover, Halévy is an eminent composer, and a 
popular to boot. Both the author and composer, it is added, 
‘are engaged to come purposely to London for the occasion ; 
the opera will be mounted with the utmost research, and new 
effects in harmony with its fairy-like conception.” That the 
cast will be sufficiently powerful and attractive may be sur- 
mised from the fact that Lablache will rest faithful to Caliban, 
and that Jenny Lind is to be replaced by Madame Sontag in 
Miranda. 

Another novelty will be J/ Domino Nero, an adaptation of 
Auber’s Domino Noir. About the fitness of this opera for the 
Italian stage we have our doubts. Who is to put the dialogue 
into recitative? Nous verrons. 

Still more important and interesting will be the Jphigenia 
in Aulide of Gluck, which, if Mr. Lumley holds to his word, 
will anticipate Covent Garden in the fulfilment of a three 
years’ promise unfulfilled. How frequently we have recom- 
mended the trial of one of Gluck’s operas at our Italian 
theatres our readers well know. If well put upon the stage, 
and sung by competent artists, with a good orchestra and 
chorus, success is certainand a brilliant success, too. That 
Mr. Lumley will provide these indispensable requisites we 
have no good cause to doubt. Meanwhile the cast of the 
Iphigenia is not touched upon in the manuscript prospectus, 
which further promises a revival of as many other operas of 
the old répertoire ax practicable, with some, more modern and 
familiar, calculated to display the capabilities of a troupe of 
well-known and distinguished artists, united to many younger 
ones—new engagements—confidently promised, though un- 
specified by name. 

Madame Sontag will appear in those characters which last 
year gained her so much distinction, as well as in Don 
Giovanni, Lucia, I Puritani, Elisir d’Amore, and Don 
Pasquale, 

** If time should allow, those favourite and long- neglected 
operas of Rossini, // Conte Ory and Matilda di Shabran, will 
he revived.” We shall be glad to hear both of these, but the 
first especially. 

We are much pleased to Jearn that, at the end of last season, 
and without any demand for a programme of 1850, several 
new subscribers, persons of note and circumstance, presented 
themselves at the office of the theatre, eager to demonstrate 
their confidence in Mr, Lumley’s management—a confidence 
founded on ‘the experience of past efforts and general 
conduct,” 

Thus Her Majesty’s Theatre is first in the field—with 
promises at least. We must confess, however, that we would 
much rather have had to review the bona fide programme of 
the season; but anything is better than nothing, and there is 
quite enough in this ante-prospectus to allay for awhile the 
very general curiosity that prevails on the subject of our 
Italian Operas. In 1847 the programmes of both establish- 
ments were issued as early as December. Things are altered 
now. 

We have forgotten the ballet. 
has forgotten it too. 


N’importe. The prospectus 





* The opera, then, is already written, we presume f 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

Tux great hall was opened on Monday night to the public, 
and the occasion celebrated by a concert under the direction 
of Mr, Hullah. The audience numbered about a thousand 
persons. The length of the hall at present is between 70 and 
80 feet, the width 55, and the height 40. But the design is 
not yet accomplished ; 50 feet are to be added to the length 
of the room, which, when finished, will fulfil the conditions 
declared by those learned in accoustics to be most favourable 
to musical ¢ffect—viz., “the length something more than 
double the width, and the height the third of the length.” 
The ceiling, flat in the middle, sloping at the sides, and laid 
out in framed compartments, will look very handsome when 
filled up and painted; while the walls, supplied with the 
galleries that are to stretch along the entire length of the 
north, south, and west sides, will be agreeably relieved of 
their naked aspect. It would be unfair to offer a decided 
opinion of its capabilities for the equal distribution of sqund 
until the building is entirely completed ; but what we heard 
last night was enough to justify the most flattering anticipa- 
tions, and we are much mistaken if the public will not have 
to thank Mr. Hullah’s enterprise for the best music hall ‘in 
London, and one of the best in England. The orchestra is 
constructed on the principle of gradualelevation, but approaches 
much Jess nearly to the perpendicular than that of Exeter Hall, 
As there is no organ at present, some artifice of division is 
advisable, for the better effect of iouble choruses; but in other 
respects the absence of that colossal obstruction has its ad- 
vantages, The chorus, between 400 and 500 in number, 
summoned from the ranks of Mr. Hullah’s upper singing 
school, and the band, consisting of upwards of ‘70 performets, 
filled the orchestra to the extremities. The hall being also 
completely crammed, and the whole brilliantly lighted by a 
double row of elegantly-formed chandeliers, suspended from 
the roof, the aspect presented to the eye was brifliant and 
animated. When Mr. Huilah took his place in the conductor's 
rostrum he was hailed by a burst of enthusiastic applause from 
every part of the building, a token of the high estimation in 
which he is held, as well by the general public as by his own 
pupils. - 

The programme was worthy of the occasion, ‘The per- 
formances began with Mendelssohn’s sacred cantata, the Latida 
Sion, a history and analysis of which has already appeared in 
the Musical World. ‘The execution of this tine work was sath 
as to prove that, while unprovided with a locale for’ public 
performance, Mr. Hullah has not allowed his pupils to remain 
idle. The evidence of constant practice and progréssing im- 
provement was undeniable. The massive choral effects were 
produced with fulness and decision, while the lights ‘and 
shadows of expression were successfully obtained. A''‘néw 
hearing discloses fresh beauties, and strengthens our first 
impression that the Lauda Sion is one of Mendelssohn’s most 
perfect works. The aria, ‘“* Mea tormento,” from Hasse’s 
oratorio, Magdalena, was clevcrly sung by Miss Dolby, and 
has been well scored for the orchestra by some modern hand. 
We scarcely think, however, that it was worth the trouble of 
rescuing from oblivion. Like much of Hasse’s sacred music, 
it is operatic in character, and as dry as it is antiquated. What 
can be more inappropriate than a roulade on the words, 
**Crucem quero, crucem date ; volo mori, O Deus, in Te?” 
A motet by Dr. Crotch, for bass solo (Mr. Seguin) and chorts, 
‘* Methinks I hear the full celestial choir,”” which followed; is 
a very poor specimen of that performer's talent. At the best 
it isaclaptrap, But the feature ofthe“evening was a new 
festival anthem, ‘‘ Let God arise” (MS.), by Mr, Henry Leslie. 
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Mr. Leslie’s Anthem, the words of which are wholly selected 
from the 68th psalm, is a work of more than ordinary promise. 
It opens with a grand full chorus in A major, ‘* Let God arise,” 
in which the young musician has proved himself capable of 
conducting a series of harmonies in eight vocal parts with- great 
clearness. The fugato on the words, ‘ Let them also that hate 
him,” with its close answer and pointed accent, though recall- 
ing a.theme in one of the choruses of the Messiah, is ingenious 
and effective. A short tenor solo introduces a chorus in D, 
“So let the ungodly perish,” of no particular note, which, 
without finishing, leads to a soprano airin F, “ But let the 
righteous be glad.” This is flowing, vocal, and harmonised 
with, much taste. A few bars of adagio for the full choir 
form the preface to a chorus in A minor, ‘‘ The earth shook,” 
which is highly dramatic and expressive, although the passage 
in the key ef D flat, and the subsequent enharmonic modula- 
tion, are net easy for the chorus to sing in tune. Another 
adagio in three-four time, a pendant to this chorus, is less 
to our liking; there is too much modulation and too little 
tune, The tenor air in E major, “ Thou, O God,” which 
comes next, is very melodious ; the character is strictly 
devotional, and the effect of the violoncello obligato beautiful. 
The next chorus, ‘‘ The Lord gave the word,” in G, is one of 
the best in the anthem. With Handel’s version of the same 
words before him, Mr. Leslie has contrived to be quite original, 
aud at the same time impressive. The second part of this 
ehorus, “ Kings with their armies,” evinces a strong dramatic 
feeling, but towards the end the modulation is too redundant, 
' A charming duetlino in A minor, for soprano and tenor, ** Give 
thanks O’[srael,” which, in addition to a plaintive melody, is 
_ to be noted for the extreme refinement of the accompaniments, 

brings, us to the final chorus in A major, “ Sing unto God,” 

the most elaborate and skilfully written in the entire work. 

The fugue on the words “O sing praises,” answered in the 
. second bar, and varied by two episodical subjects, is conceived 
and carried out with remarkable ability. The instrumentation 
of this anthem, allowing for the modern tendency to make too 
liberal a use of trombones, trumpets, &c., is exceedingly clear 
and effective. The choruses are all double choruses, some- 
times written in two alternate choirs, sometimes in eight pure 
. parts—an achievement demanding no less facility than know- 

= Altogether, Mr. Leslie’s composition does him infinite 
credit, The mere attempt augurs a highly laudable ambition; 
, bnta success such as Mr. Leslie has obtained implies the 
possession of gifts that are accordéd to few. As far as the 
chorus was concerned, nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the execution of the anthem, but the unaccountable absence of 
the second clarinet spoiled some of the best of the instrumental 
combinations. The reception of the work by the audience was 
thronghout most flattering.* 

The second part of the concert was miscellaneous. The 
prominent feature was Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, for 
violin and pianoforte, played to the utmost perfection by Herr 
Ernst and Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and received with enthu- 
, siasm. The rest was entirely vecal music, including a selec- 
tion from Mozart’s opera of Jdomeneo, and a variety of well- 
known pieces by Mrs, Noble, Misses Lucombe, Rainforth, and 
Dolby; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Whitworth, Lockey, Benson, 
&¢. The performances concluded with the National Anthem, 
On retiring from the orchestra Mr. Hullah was loudly and 
unanimously cheered. The inauguration of St, Martin’s Hall 
could not have passed off more auspiciously, 





* We have received a copy of Mr. Leslie’s anthem, on which we shall 
take an early opportunity of speaking at length. 








M. BILLET’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 
Tue third and last of the present series took place on 


Tuesday, at the Beethoven Rooms. ‘The attendance was 
more crowded and fashionable than at either of the two others. 
The concerts of M. Billet have produced a feeling of curiosity 
rarely excited by performances of chamber-music, which may 
be accounted for by the unusual number of comparatively un- 
known though highly interesting works which he has intro- 
duced in the course of the series. As the programme of the 
third soirée appeared in our advertisement sheet last week we 
need not repeat it here. Suffice it that it was equal if not 
superior in attraction to its predecessors. 

The performance opened with Sterndale Bennett's chamber 
trio in A major, a work which, though unambitious in plan, 
is crowded with refined and delicate beauties. M, Billet 
perfectly understood the character of this lovely music, and 
executed it without fuss or ostentation. He was ably seconded 
by MM. Deloffre and Rousselot, who in the serenade, a gem 
of unaffected grace, played the pizzicato passages with sub- 
dued -nd excellent effect. In the last movement the energetic 
playing of M. Billet produced exactly the required coloring. 
Nothing could be more thoroughly in character with the 
music. The trio was perfectly well understood by the 
audience and warmly received. 

M. Billet’s next performance was a series of pieces from 
Bach, Domenico Scarlatti, Mozart, and Handel. The seléc- 
tion included the prelude and fugue, in A flat, of Bach; a 
toccata in F major, and a fugue in F minor, of Scarlatti; a 
fugue, by Mozart, in G; and the fugue, in E minor, from the 
Suites des Piéces of Handel. In his performance of these 
M. Killet displayed a thorough acquaintance with the style of 
the elder masters. His most finished execution ‘was mani- 
iested in the prelude and fugue of Bach, the foccala of Scur- 
latti, and the gigue of Mozart. We should have preferred the 
fugue of Scarlatti somewhat slower—that of Handel quicker 
and more pointed. ‘The latter, however, is a composition of 
rare difficulty, and the mere attempt to execute it it public 
argues a laudable ambition on the part of a modern pianist, 
used to music of so different a character, 

Dussek’s magnificent sonata in F minor, L’Incocation, never 
before played publicly in our remembrance, Was perhaps the 
most interesting feature in the entire concert. This work, as 
difficult and as grand as almost any sonata of Beethoven, 
brought out M. Billet’s playing in a most favourable light. 
He gave the first allegro with great passion, and in the adagio 
the expression with which he rendered particular phrases was 
frequently applauded by the audience. The introduction of 
such a work as the Invocation was highly creditable to the 
taste of M. Billet, who in the arrangement of his programmes 
has shown a decided wish to eschew the conventional routine, 
It was thoroughly relished by the audience, and loudly 
applauded at the conclusion. 

M. Billet’s last solo performance consisted of a selection’ from 
his own studies—brilliant and elegant essays, admirably suited 
to exhibit to advantage the modern achievements of mechanical 
skill, and as good as most things of their kind. They were 
greatly anplauded. 

Mendelssohn’s Military Overture in C,* a work not half 
so well known as it deserves, arranged as a duet for the piano- 
forte, was executed vigorously and eifectively by MM. Maurice 
Levy and Billet, and wound up the first part of the concert 
with spirit. 

Mdlle. Magner was again the vocalist, and appeared to 





* Published by Cramer and Beale. 
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much advantage in a sacred song of Beethoven, a ied of Men- 
delssolin (from the set dedicated ,to Miss Dolby, Op. 57+), 
and a very pleasing song by M. Levy, who officiated with much 
ability as pianoforte accompanist. 

The concert passed off with great éclat, The series have 
proved so successful that we understand M. Billet intends te 
resume them, shortly, in a more spacious locale—St. Martin’s 


Vall. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


(From an occasional Contributor.) 


Mr. Stamens took his benefit on Wednesday, the last and 
17th concert. We are pleased to record, that the zealous and 
industrious manager hada full Hall on the occasion. The 
performance was an appropriate “wind-up” to the season, 
Mr. Stammers’ great guns—cighty-four pounders — were 
Ernst, Sims Reeves, and Herr Formcs. His long twelves and 
carronades, were the Misses Lucombe, Magner, Eyles, Wells, 
J. Wells, Cole, ©. Cole, Emily Maenamarra, Rebecca Isaacs, 
Madame Marie de Boisfordt, and Mr. Alexander Newton; 
together with Messrs, Drayton, Weiss, Smythson and Land, 

The first overture was one raked from the dead, viz., Paer’s 
Sargino. This alone proves that Mr. Stammers leaves no 
stone or clod unturned, to provide his subscribers and the 
public with novelty, The overture to Sargino was well 
played by the band, but did not create a furore. Paer’s music 
is not calculated to create a furore. 

The operatic selection was more popular than novel; and 
here Mr. Stammers again displayed his usual tact in procuring 
the delectable to supply the place of the new. The seleetion 
was from the Sonnambula, the principal vocalists being Miss 
Lucombe, Miss Rebecea Isaacs, Herr Formes, Sims Reeves, 
and Mrs. Alexander Newton. Miss Lucombe opened the 
selection with ‘ Dearest companion,” and Herr Formes fol- 
Jowed close in ‘ As I view those scenes so charming.” The 
first was rendered with Miss Lucome’s customary ability ; the 
second was a fine piece of vocalization on the part of the great 
German basso. Sims Reeves was as good as ever in “ All is 
lost now,” and Mrs, A. Newton more than usually happy iu 
‘*O, do not mingle.” 

Mr. T. Harper was encored in his trumpet solo, “ The 
soldier tired,” as was also Mr. Richardson in a flute solo. 
Both well deserved the compliment. Madame Marie de 
Soisfordt was hardly so successful in an air of Donizetti’s, but 
Mr. Palmer (from last season) played a fantasia on the 
pianoforte with considerable effect. 

Miss Emily Macnamara (pupil of Mr. Howard Glover) sang 
the lute song from Anna Bolena, “Deh! non voler,” with 
English words, very neatly, and with good sentiment; and 
Miss Eyles distinguished herself highly in Sterndale Bennett's 
exquisite song, the “ May Dew.” ° 


re? 


The first part concluded with Lindpaintner’s overture to 
Joko, another novelty, and a further corroboration of Mr. 
Stammer’s research. We do not greatly care. however, 
whether we ever hear either Paer's or Lindpaintner’s overture 
ayvain, 

The second part was more interesting than the first. Ernst 
played, The great violinist introduced his Carnaval de Venise, 
aud as a matter of course excited the usual enthusiastic 
demonstrations. Being, as usual, tumultuously encored, he 
introduced new variations in the repeat, more original and more 
surprising than the first. He was again and again applauded 


_ 
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on retiring from the orchestra. The superb violinist was in 
excellent mood, and played to absolute perfection. 

The Isles of Fingal overture of Mendelssohn, as splendid 
and poetical as those of Paer and Lindpaintner’s are trivial and 
dull,.was well executed by the band, though another rebearsal 
might have improved it. The “ Bridesmaid’s Chorus,” from 
Der Freischutz, by the company ef ladies, was encored. An 
encore was also awarded to Mr. Sims Reeves, in the balled, 
“Q, Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me.” The rest of the pro- 
gramme calls for no particular notification. 

Mr. Stammers has issued his prospectus for the spring 
series, It is full of promise. Thalberg is re-engaged for a 
term of nights, and Herr Formes has been re-secured. The 
name of Sims Reeves also continues on the list. Braham 
could not be obtained for love or money, or the enterprising 
manager would have engaged him. In brief, it seems that 
Mr. Stammers has done every thing that could be done to 
command success, A second engagement with Ernst would, 
we are satisfied, be desirable ; but nothing definite has 
transpired ; nor does the name of the great violinist appear in 
ihe promissory part of the prospectus, 

The band, we are informed, will be strengtened and rein- 
forced, to give the fullest effect to the instrumental performs 
ances, and especially to the grand symphonies, one of which 
is to be given at each concert. 

Among the operatic selections, which are to constitute 
a section of the nightly performances, we may mention 
those from the Prophet and the Clemenza di Tito, v:hich 
the director is having expressly translated for tne occasion. 

In conclusion we wish Mr. Stammers all the success he 
merits, in the forthcoming series, which begins on Wednesday 
next. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tus performance of Handel's Saul on Friday night was 
one of the best the society has given since Mr. Costa was 
appointed conductor, The interest of this oratorio is chiefly 
concentrated in the choruses, many of which are among the 
most effective of the composer. ‘The song of triumph for 
David's victory over Goliah, with which the first part opens, 
consisting of a chain of five choruses, only once interrupted 
by an air for the soprano; the chorus that concludes the 
same part, ‘Preserve him for the glory of Thy name;” 
three choruses in Part I1.; ‘Envy, eldest born of Hell,” 
‘Ts there a man?” and “O fatal consequence of rage; ’ 
and two in the last part, ‘* Mourn, Israel, mourn,” and 
‘*Gird on thy sword,” have not been surpassed in grandeur 
by Handel himself, except in the Afessiah and Israel in 
Ligypt. ‘These were executed with admirable precision, and 
were all the clearer and the more brilliant for the absence of 
certain additions to the instrumental score, to which until 
very recently we have been condemned to listen. To strengthen 
Ilandel’s accompaniments by the aid of modern orchestral im- 
provements demands no ordinary intelligence and skill. 
Mozart bestowed as much pains upon the additional accom- 
paniments to the Messiah as he would have accorded to a 
work of his own; and Mendelssohn, had he lived, would have 
done as much for Jsrael in Egypt. But what those great 
musicians could undertake with a certainty of success should 
not be attempted lightly by inferior men, whose whole stock 
in trade may possibly consist of a tolerable knowledge of the 
nature of orchestral instruments, and of the art of combining 
them. 

The solo airs, recitatives, and duets in Saul are for the 
most part not of the same high character as the choruses; 
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which in some degree is to be explained by the dulness of the 
book, surcharged with desultory and rambling dialogue-= 
and in some degree by the necessity under which Handel 
laboured of supplying a certain number of songs for parti- 
cular singers. ‘The authorship is attributed to Dr. Thomas 
Morell, whose hand is, we think, plainly visible in the 
quantity. of superfluous matter and the very inartificial 
conduct of the story. But for its association with Handel 
the name of Morell would in all probability have been 
long ago buried in obscurity. It required all Handel’s 
genius to rise above the dead flat of the doctor’s imagina- 
tion, which was enough to prostrate the efforts of almost 
any other composer. The principal singers, Misses Birch, 
Dolby, and Stewart, Messrs. Benson, T. Williams, Lawler, 
and Phillips, did their best for the yocal solos, some few of 
which were effective, the recitatives and airs of David in the 
third part, declaimed and sung with great power by Miss 
Dolby, most especially. The band played the overture and 
the famous dead marci exceedingly well; but the best execu- 
tion must fail to rescue the instrumental interludes of the bells 
and the battle from insignificance. They are gone compleiely 
out of date. 

The hall was very full, and at the conclusion of the oratorio 
there was a hearty and unanimous round of applause for Mr. 
Costa, who conducted the oratorio with his accustomed ability. 


St. Paul was repeated last night at the express desire of 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who was present at the 
perlormance and remained to the end. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 





DRURY LANE. ° 

Julixns Cesar was produced on Thursday at this house for 
the first time for many years. The whole strength of the com- 
pany and resources of the establishment were made available, 
and the getting up of the tragedy was, in consequence, most 
ercditable to the manager. New dresses were provided, and 
new scenery was painted, and, in short, neither expense nor 
pains was spared to render the revival complete. 

When Julius Casar was performed at Covent Garden under 
Macready’s management—or Mr. Osbaldiston’s, we forget 
which—Mr. Vandenhoff performed Cassius. On Thursday 
evening this gentleman played Brutus—we are inclined to 
think the change was for the better. Mr. Vandenhoff, in his 
acting, lacks the fire and irritability which are such marked 
features in the character of Cassius; whereas the calmness 
and thoughtfulness of Brutus are more in accordance with his 
powers of assumption. Mr. Vandenhoff is a fine, solid de- 
claimer, and all the speeches of Brutus told admirably. The 
scene with the ghost was excellent, as was also that with the 
boy Lucius, although we missed the fine touch of pathos, when 
Brutus removes the lyre from the sleeping boy. 

We liked Mr. Catheart’s Cassius much, though he failed to 
realise to the utmost our idea of the character. Mr. Catheart 
is-not wanting in fire, but the flames are too nicely regulated ; 
we want more sudden and quick flashes. For this reason, 
while he succeeded in all the earlier scenes of the play, more 


especially where he tempts Brutus to the assassination of 


Cvesar, he seemed to fall off in the grandest scene of the whole 
tragedy, the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. In all 
other respects, Mr. Cathcart is entitled to considerable praise. 
is Mr. Anderson played Mare Antony with admirable spirit 
and effect. He infused into the part a rough energy, which 
told well in the speeches addressed to the mobs. Mr. Ander- 
son would make a first rate demagogue. The speech over the 





dead body of Czesar was an excellent piece of declamation, 
and was loudly applauded. Mare Antony is one of Mr. 
Anderson’s best performances. 

Mr. Cooper was Casca, Mr. Fisher was Julius Caesar, Miss 
Laura Addison was Portia, and the rest of the parts were 
apportioned according to the best means of the company. 
Shakspere’s mobs are living mobs, and amusing mobs, and 
witty mobs, and should therefore be carefully regarded in the 
getting up of those plays wherein they are introduced. The 
mob in Julius Cesar is the wittiest of the witty, and performs 
a prominent part in the tragedy. Mr. Anderson has had his 
mob well trained, and it acts in a very roaring and mob-lke 
manner. 

We have not the least doubt but that Julius Cesar will 
prove more attractive than Fiesco. 

HAY MARKET. 

On Monday night, Charles X/1. was played at this house, 
most of the principal characters being sustained by the same 
actors as at Windsor. ‘The Adam Brock of Mr, J. Wallack 
is a reading of the part different from that which has generally 
been adopted. The hearty honesty of the worthy farmer is 
plainly brought forward, but the comie side of the character, 
originated by Mr. Liston, is kept down. Mr. Webster's 
Charles, which is caretully dressed and acted, is based on the 
version of Mr. W. Farren. Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam is a 
pretty, unaffected Eudiga, aud she sang “ Rise, gentle moon,” 
very nicely, though it loses somewhat of its character by its 
transposition from the contralto, ‘The pompous officiousness 
of Mr. Tilbury as the Burgomaster created some amusement 
among the admirers of that peculiar actor. 

On Thursday Hea Majesty and Prince Alber attended the 
theatre, the performances being Leap Year, the Serious Family, 


and Bow and Cox. 
OLYMPIC. 


Mr. G. V. Brooke played Shylock in the Merchant of 
Venice on Thursday evenings—his first appearance in the part 
this season. He was very favourably received by a full house, 
and acted with his customary foree and intelligence. His 
voice has not yet regained its full strength, and this of course 
was a bar to some of his most powerful effects. ‘The play 
was well cast, and included Compton as Launeelot Gobbo— 
an admirable bit of Shaksperian acting; Miss Fanny Vining 
as Portia—very promising; Mr. Wigan as Gratiano—very 
light and uneasy; and Miss M. Oliver as Jessica—very pretty 
and seductive. The play was excellently got up in every 
respect. 

SADLER’S WELLS, 

A yxew play, by Mr. George Bennett, well-known as a 
histrionic veteron, has been produced with great and deserved 
success at this house. It is ent tled Retribution, and with 
unusual discrimination is characterized in the bills as a 
‘romantic play.” ‘T’o this eategory it certainly belongs, as it 
is, in fact, an interesting and intricate tale dramatically 
developed. ‘To the classic dlama belong simplicity of plot 
and distinetness of purpose. If people would but reflect that 
the antique drama was an expansion of a lyrie song, and that 
the romantic drama appeared as the theatrical transcript of a 
novel, mnch confusion of terms would be avoided, 

Sir Baldwin Briarly (Mr. George Bennett) is the wicked 
hero of the play. He has, like an Iago, made one Ralph 
Lacy jealons of his wile, and the latter, like an Othello, has 
murdered her in consequence, and fled the country as an 
vutcast, leaving his estate in the hands of his false friend, 
and his child—no one knows where. All this has happened 
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years before the commencement of the drama, which opens 
with a friendly position between two families opposed in 
politics. 
Cavalier, with a beautiful daughter, Alice (Miss Glynn), 
betrothed to Philip (Mr. Marston), a young man who was 
mysteriously left at his house as an infant, and whom he has 
reared as his adopted son. The most intimate friend of the oid 
Royalist is Sir Baldwin Briarly.who is a conspicuous Roundhead, 
and whose sickly son Edwin (Mr. G. K. Dickinson) is unfor- 
tunately in love with Alice. The machinations of Sir Baldwin 
are employed to assassinate Lacy, who has re-appeared in the 
civil wars, and to promote a marriage between Alice and his son, 
for whom he has a sincere affection, which is the one redeem- 
ing point in his character. Everything seems to work in his 
favour. The R yalists are defeated in battle, the Raby family 
are consigned to his care as prisoners, and he is enabled, by 
the obscurity of Philip’s birth, to make Alice suspect that the 
orphan is her own brother. However, a mysterious desperado 
(Mr. Phelps), who is employed by Sir Baldwin to murder 
Lacy, proves the destroyer of all his plans. He leads him on 
from one bope to another, till at last he comes forward as 
Lacy himsel!, and arrests Sir Baldwin, who is a double traitor 
to both the conflicting parties. ‘Ihis incident takes place just 
as Sir Baldwin, on a false charge of treason, is about to sacri- 
fice Sir Robert to the hatred he feels on witnessing the death 
of his son Edwin, as a victim to hopeless love. 

This very short statement of a very complicated plot will give 
little notion of the constructive merits of the author, but were 
we to go more into detail, we should merely lengthen the nar- 
rative, and still fail to exhibit the dramatic effect. The great 
skill of the author is shown in his use of surprise as a means 
of theatrical excitement. He doles out his story bit by bit, 
and that with such a careful avoidance of transparency, that 
till the very end of the piece it is impossible to see how the 
varions problems will be solved. His third act, where the 
apparent ruflian is pursued by his own son, and then recognizes 
him, is a masterpiece of dramatic ingenuity. 

Of the dramatis persone no one stands in marked promi- 
nence above the rest, but still they are all drawn with distinet- 
ness. The jolly old Cavalicr, Raby, singing snatches of 
songs, and defying ill-fortune, is well contrasted with the 
gloomy plotter Briarly, and the contrast 1s well preserved by 
Messrs. Younge and Bennett. The pretended villain, Lacy, 
is no usual character on the stage, but it is adapted to Mr 
Phelps with a nicety that could only have been attained by a 
practical author, so well are the qualities of pathos and ruzged- 
ness counterbalanced. ‘The story that Philip is the brother of 
Alice is perhaps introduced with a little too much obvious 
purpose of giving tragedy to the heroine; but it afforded an 
excellent opportunity for an intense display of the most fearful 
ewotions on the part of Miss Glyn, an actress whose great 
qualification is her genuine tragic feeling. ‘The most original 
ereation is the sickly youth, Edwin, who stands out as an 
innoe nt being nurtured in the midst of wickedness, and whose 
Jove for Alice is marked by all the dreamy devotion of a boy. 
This part was exceedingly well acted by Mr. G. K. Dickinson, 
who successfully combined the several manifestations of pas- 
sion juvenility, and fragile health. The language throughout 
is Vigorous and graceful, and though there is here and there a 
redundancy of metaphor, the metaphors themselves show a 
highly poetical feeling. 

The mse en scene and costumes are in the best taste. There 
is No conventionality in reproducing the dresses of Cromwell's 
epoch, but the various personages seem each to have been the 


Sir Robert Raby (Mr. A. Younge) is a staunch old. 





subject of a separate study, and come out distinctly me the 
pictorial illustrations of a historical work. 


ST. JAMES'’S. 


Frexcu Prays—Opera Comique.—On Monday: dant; 
M. Adolphe Adam's opera, Le Roi a’ Yvetot, was produced for 
the first time at this theatre. We have already spoken 
favourably of M. Adatn’s compositions in our notice of Le 
Chdlet, performed in the course of last season, and we have 
now every reason to reiterate our satisfaction. We: have® 
seldom been more delighted than we were on Monday last, 
and we promise a most pleesant evening of quiet aud agreeuble 
excitement to all lovers of buffo music, more. especially those 
whose ears are not proof against the abuse of brass in orches+ 
tration. M, Adolphe Adam Las a style peculianly! bis ‘own;: 
and is more a conservator than an innovator! inomusic;°he 
avoids all imitation of the Italian school, .partieularly the’ 
moderns, although he has profitted by modern acquirements; 
and carried the opera comique a step or tworbeyondi his pres: 
decessors; but not so much as to endanger it as.a spéciality: 
by merging it into the grand opera, as some of his cantem® 
poraries have done. He is seldom very brilliant? bit he 
is always pleasing, his music falls easily on the ear; whileohe 
never attempts to astonish. He seldom attains any great! td 
startling effect, and a sort of pleasing nonchalance comes ovet' 
the mind as we listen to his music, rarely disturbed during the’ 
progress of the piece by loud declamation or noisy aecoth- 
paniment. We hear a succession of musical phrases; frequentby: 
delicious bits of melody artistically worked out, which; ifrwot 
original, are borrowed from no one but himself., Thé treat 
ment of the orchestra is always that of a musician.oo so oti! 

The libretto of ‘ Le Roi de Yvetot” is taken from: Bésenger's 
admirable poem of that name. A. sort of \dothesti¢ drama 
has been erected upon the ideal of ;the poet, ‘im which the 
peculiar characteristics of the hero have been preserved ay at’ 
as was possible, and the result is a play, which, though déficiéi€ 
in dramatic’ interest, can hardly be appreciated so weloin 
London as in Paris. The story is simple, and may be«told i 
a few words. The small fief of Yvetot has lost its king, end 
the inhabitants are somewhat embarrassed about the ‘choice! of 
a successor, when a casket, which contains the will of | the late 
monarch, together with his crown and sceptre, falls in.o the 
hands of Jeanneton, Madlle. Guichard, who, ds.the servant of 
Josselyn, M. Chollet, a citizen of the Principality. Josselyn 
is a quiet, good-natured, easy old many highly respected 
for his benevolence and sound common-sense, diligently 
avoiding all party quarrels, and joining self-comfort with doing 
good to. others. But his servant, Jeanneton, is at another 
stamp; she has ambition enough for herself, and her master 
too; and having read the will in which her master is named 
successor to the vacant crown, she resolves that “he shall ' be 
king whether he will or not.. She discovers her designs to Jos- 
selyn’s supposed daughter, Marguerite (Madlle. Danhausser,) 
and to Adalbert (M. Killy Leroy), who are betrothed to each 
other, and, with their assistance, the contents of the will. are 
made public. Josselyn is trnanimously elected to the throne 
during his sleep, and transported to the royal palnee, where he 
awakes astonished to find himself crowned. Now all the 
discomforts of royalty suddenly burst upon him at once, He 
is threatened with a war by Reginald d’Houdeyille (M. Nathan), 
a commander of Malta, th claims the restitution, of, ‘his 
nephew. The latter has gained the affections of Marguerite, 
Jossclyn’s supposed daughter, under an assumed name, . But 
Josselyn averts the threatened invasion by a discovery which 


: makes all the parties happy; he finds out that the coimniander 
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s the father of the orphan child whom he has brought up as 
his own daughter. There is an underplot in the shape of an 
intrigue between Jeanneton and Daniel (M. Soyer), a miller, in 
which Jeanneton’s heart leans towards the man of flour, but 
her. ambition prompts her to listen to the proposals of her 
master,. This ie cut short by the King of Yvetot, who has 
discovered| how things stand, and resolves to live alone in his 
glory, and so occupy his time in relieving the sufferings of his 
aubjects, as to leave no opening for any other affection or 
Torment. 

‘The principal interest of the piece is concentrated in M. 
Chollet,:who was a most perfect representation of Bérenger’s 
hero:: \His antipathy'to power, his resistance to the ambitious 
views of Jeanneton, his warm-hearted and kindly disposition, 
his:appealto.thecommander, and his duel, in which bene- 
valence iisimade to\triumph over sword and dagger, were in 
tutns, ivresistibly comic and pathetic. Madame Guichard was 
also-excetlent as the intrizuing, ambitious, war-loving servant, 
woiting! in: her own person the functions of first minister, privy- 
couheitor, sand euisinitre. Madame Danhausser made an in- 
teresting Mdrguerite.. The part of the miller was well played 
by Mu Sover, whose making up on entering his functions as 
chief ipénnetier, was a perfect study. M. Nathan and M. 
Killy: Leroy did their best. The music is pretty, and among 
the pieces which most took our fancy, we may specify the 
following :—M. Chollet’s first air, also repeated in the finale, 
‘* Be-hanheur, il est 14, voila tout le mystére!” which is plain- 
tiWeandsmelodious, and was loudly encored; a sparkling 
chorus atothe endof ‘the first a-t, ‘“ [1 dort, respectons son 
sommeibs" a few bars of melody in the second act, “ Ce vain 
titre qu’on envie,’ which M. Chollet was obliged to repeat ; 
‘amb whick! is:followed by another pretty chorus ; a duet, well 
veadered by: M.’Chollet and Madame Guichard, “ Tu ai je en- 
tend?’ vand acquartet which terminates the second act, 
‘4 Dites hvij dites lui,” sung by Madlle. Guichard, Danhausser, 
MM; i@hollet ‘and Killy Leroy. The principal song of the 
piectsis on Bérenver'’s famous ballad, “ [I était un roi 
d!Y¥vetot,” the burden of which is very simple and expressive. 
The opera was well got up, and the orchestra materially as- 
sisted inthe ‘decided success which it achieved. The house 
wad well iattended. J. pte C—., 








Yo Se ‘2’ PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
nyigeaot ‘ 
bo}o011207 MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


8 Titk Manchester Guardian of Saturday, the 2nd instant, con- 
tained; besides the attractive programme for Hallé’s Sixth Concert, 
given below, the no less attractive anmouncement, that, in conse- 
quence of the success of the first six, a supplementary series of 

oer concerts are to be-given, which will include string quartets, 
with Ernst as. priacipal violin, to take place every alternate Thurs- 
day from the 2let of February to the 4th of April. 

The following is the programme of the sixth concert, Feb. 7:— 

Parr. »—Sestet in E flat, Op. 30, pianoforte, two violins, tenor, vi " 
anid double bass—Onslow. Vocal Gara Sonata in rg ear eri pe 
Adieux,”’ pianoforte—Beethoven. 

Paxt 11.— Quartet in, B flat, pixnoforte, violin, tenor, and violoncello— 
Weber. Vocal, Quartet. Scherzo a Capriccio (F sharp minor)—Mendels- 
sohn. ‘Nocturne (B minor), and Caprice (in F),—Haillé, pianoforte. 

_A glance at the above will show that the selection displays the 
wsti#l good taste—Onslow, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and, 
modestly'at the close, two clever trifles by the selector (Hallé) 
Limself Of the entire performance we can speak in the highest 
tars, andonly wish we had the power to convey intelligitly to 

p readers the effect produced by, and a proper description of, 
tha beauties of each individual. composition performed. Onslow’s 





sestet interested us more than any instrumental work of his we 
ever yet listened to; one reason might be, that it was in such 
excellent hands. We think more highly both of M. Buetens 
(misprinted before Bachens) and Herr Lidel. Mr, Seymour was 
first violin; M. Baetens, second; the clever amateur, a {friend 
of Hallé’s (whom we have before alluded to so favourably) was the 
tenor; Lidel, violoncello; and a new member of the Concert Hall 
orchestra, a Mr. Waud, the contra-basso ; Hallé, of course, being 
pianist. With such a six, it was not surprising to lear so fine a 
performance. We were much gratified, too, by the easy, gentle- 
manly style, if we may so term it, of the exeeutants, Mr. Waud 
has a sp'endid tone, which he produces without those unseemly 
gestures and contortions of body one sometimes sees bestowed on 
his unwieldy instrument; and M. Bactens pleased us much by 
his method of bowing, and by his blending his second fiddle so well 
with his right and left-hand coadjutors, aiming ut a general in 
preference to an individual effect—the verv first end to be arrived 
at in the interpretation of chamber music. ‘There are many elegant 
and ingenious combinations in this work of Onslow’s; each 
respective instrument is nicely brought out in tura, without in- 
juring the effect of the ensemb/e, or depriving the leading) instru. 
ments—that is, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—of their legiti- 
mate importance. There is a passage in unison for first violin and 
violoncello in the third movemenut—minuetto allegro—which comes 
in twice with charming effect: This movement and the next— 
andante con variazioni—were most rapturously applauded, as were 
the six artists most deservedly at the close of the sestet, There is 
more melody, a more clear, well-developed design, and less, mere 
dry fiddling in this and the Quintet in D (Op. 18), given, by 
Seymour last season, than in any works by the same writer we have 
had the pleasure of hearing. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 81, is the 
one in which he endeavours to depict, by a pianoforte solo, the 
ideas of “ adieus,” ** absence,” and “return.” ‘To those who know 
the sonata in question, we need not say one word as to how thé 
great master has succeeded ; to those who never heard it, it is 
quite impossible to describe by words the effect conveyed.. We 
must dismiss the subject by simply saying Hallé’s performance was 
worthy his lovely and interesting theme. “eber’s Quartet is an 
old and well-remembered favourite of years gone by, when poor 
Sudlow was tenor, William Lindley violoncello, and P. A. Johnson 
pianoforte—all three, alas! now lost tous; the first and last gone 
to “that last bourne whence no traveller returns ;” the other still 
living, but equally lost to art and his admirers. ‘The quartet\was 
most exquisitely played on this occasion; the way the three 
stringed instruments blended in the adagio was truly delightful to 
listen to. We could not wish any one of the three more or less 
tone, so nicely did they seem adjusted and played to each 
other as it were. We could not help a sigh to poor Wil. 
liam Lindley when Lidel commenced the well-known and any- 
thing but sad subject of the minuelto; it was well end finely 
played ; but we could not applaud and eucore as we did when we 
first heard Lindley play it some cight or ten years ago. The finale, 
with its charming bit of fugue, was admirably given, and the four 
executants received their due meed of applause, ‘The closin 

selection for Hallé so/us on his instrument was, as usual, three well- 
varied pieces ; the first, Mendelssohn's capriccio in F sharp minor ; 
the last two, a nocturne in B minor and caprice in P, by the con- 
cert giver ; as usual, tco, besides being elegant examples of various 
schools of pianoforte music, they were not too long, and not of the 
stunning school. If we prefer Hallé’s playing more for any one 
thing than another, it is because he seems to us to aim at pleasing 
and delighting his auditors, rather than astonishing them, ‘The 
only astonishing thing about his performances is, how much he does 
from memory —that is truly wonderful. We have rarely, except 
when playing in concert with others, seen him use a copy, no matter 
whether his subject was a sonata of Beethoven’s or a caprice of 
Mendelssohn’s. The vocal and |cast important part of these 
classical concerts, derived some interest on this occasion, by being 
the voluntary trit ute of eight of Hallé’s young countrymen, resident 
in Manchester. who are members of the German Liedertafel held 
in this city. ‘They gave us two of their voeal quartets in German, 
the parts doubled, and some very fiue harmonies they produced 

‘The bass veices were remarkably good. The high tenor or leading 
voices had a tendency to flatten at the close, which slightly de- 
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tracted from an otherwise excellent performance, from a party con- 
sisting entirely of amateurs. 

We shall look forward withno slight interest to Ernst’s coming 
to appear amongst us, at the concerts, If they have been hitherto 
go eminently successful, what must they become with his powerful 
aid ? and where can Hallé put any additional subseribers? Yet, to 
move into a larger room would destroy much of the charm of a 
chamber concert. Every seat was occupied on this last occasion, 
and many gentlemen had great difficulty in finding a place to stand 
in, without incommoding those who were fortunate enough to have 
obtained seats. Even Mr. Seymour will not object, we should 
think, to become (as your mysterious correspondent with the three- 
star signature suggested) a competent second violin to such an 
urtist as Ernst for a first. We shall see. Meantime, these classical 
chamber concerts really seem to have absorbed all musical matters 
of any publie interest in Manchester, 

You say that you were disappointed in not getting a report of 
the performances of St. Paul from either of your Manchester cor- 
respondents, ‘The one with the three stars wishes it to be sup- 
posed that he has the privilege of attending the concerts at the 
Concert Hall, which your own correspondent has not ; for that rea- 
son, we charge him to send you a report of the very concert in 
question, Why has he not done so? We should gladly have sub. 
scribed to the Concert Hall any years ago. The subscription is 
high, but that alone did not deter us. It was the knowledge of the 


fact that hundreds were down on the list for admission, many of 


them superior in station and wealth to your humble correspondent, 
and that many, after waiting for years, were, after all, reje eted by 
the exclusive and aristocratic (or Burgomocratic, as * Three Stars” 
calls it) body of directors, We might of late years have been ad- 
mitted as a half-subseriber, itis true, but we had no ambition to obtain 
sucha privilege as admission to its concerts on any such humiliating 
conditions, viz., to pay two guineas and a half a-year, and then to 
deg one of the two tickets issued to them from some one of the full 
subscribers of five guineas! consequently (passionately fond as we 
are of music), the Concert Hall remains hermetically closed to us, 
resident non-subscribers not being admitted on any terms. 

Seymour's quartet concert is postponed to the 28th instant, 
Halles first of his new series, with Ernst, took place on the 21st. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
‘(From our own Corre sponder t.) 


On Monday evening Jast our Philharmonic Society gave the first 
of their subscription concerts, for whien Madlle. Charton, Signor 
Marras, Mr. Henry Drayton, M. Demeur, and M. Wheli, were 
engaged, This concert proved to be one of the most delightful the 
Society ever gave, though all the artistes, with one exception, 
were perfect strangers to the audience, who on this oceasion, though 
not quite so numerous as usual, consisted of the é/i/e of the town 
and county, 

Madle. Charton, in whose praises the London press have been 
so unanimous, excited great curiosity, and fully proved herself to 
be worthy of all that had been said and written about her. With 
a pure, clear, ringing voice, she combines exquisite taste and great 
execution; in faet, she is by far the best French vocalist we have 
ever heard in Liverpool, She possesses also much dramatic feeling, 
throwing proper spirit into everything she does. ler first effort 
was the onde Aragonaise from Le Domino Nov, which she 
dashed off with wonderful brillianey and abandon ; this was followed 
by an air from Le Caid, which was given by Madlle. Charton with 
so much humour as to frequet tly excite the visible faculties of the 


audience, who thoroughly understood the meaning of the music, if 


they were not quite so au fart at the language—which struck me as 
being of a very superior description to the poedsy in some of our 
native operas, come or otherwise. The most elaborate display of 
Madlle. Charton’s voeal skill, however, was Le Brun’s air, “Le 
Rossignol,” witha flute oddigato, by M. Demeur, an astonishing and 
delightful example of finished bravura singing and vocal fluency. 
Like everything else she did, this great display was loudly 
applauded, Madlle. Charton a'so sang the air from Les Diamans 

“Ab! je veux briser ma chaine,” and with Mr, 
Drayton a duet from Boisselot’s opera “Ne touchez pas & la Reine.” 


) , 
de la Couronne, 





this you must not infer that the Madlle. Charton did not excite a 
great sensation. The audience would have encored everything 
with enthusiasm, but their consideration for the fatigue of the 
charming vocalist overcame their desires—everything she sang was 
so long, and required so much exertion, that even the greatest 
musical gourmand present had not the heart to request a repetition. 
[t is long since I have heard a vocalist who gave such unmixed 
satisfaction ; and I feel certain that if Mr. Mitchell’s French opera 
company visit Liverpool, that we shall have a vocal and dramati¢ 
treat of the most enticing description. 

Mr. Henry Drayton will, I think, be an acquisition to our native 
vocalists ; he possesses a fine manly bass voice, which has been 
well cultivated, though it is yet rather rough, He was encored in 
the “ Piff Paff” and Knight’s * Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 
Signor Marras was encored in the Pastorale, from “ Le Prophete,” 
and the “Come gentil,” both of which he sang with great taste. 
He also gave two airs by Donizetti and Pacini. 

M. Demeur, flautist to the King of the Belgians, played 

Sucher’s variations on the ** Flaxen-headed Ploughboy,” His tone 
is clear and limpid, and his execution exceedingly facile. He was 
much applauded. 

M. Wheli played two solos ; Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante, 
with full orchestral accompaniments, and Osborne's Marche 
Character istique, very eflectively,displaying great manual dexterity. 
M. Wheli’s execution is brillant, but would be much improved 
if he would play with a little more delicacy. Our chorus and band 
appeared to great advantage—both having lately much improved. 
The chorus were deservedly cucored in the madrigal ‘ Who shall 
win my lady fair,” and Lord Mornington’s “ Here in cool grot,” 
both of which were admirably sung. 

The next performance of the Philharmonic Society will be 
Mendelssolin’s Lajah, in which Herr Carl Formes will sing. 

Mr. Macready makes his last appearance in Liverpool next 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, when he will appear in Macbeth and Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

E:nst and Hallé give three chamber concerts in Liverpool, at 
the Royal Assembly Rooms, shortly. 

A Coucert was given by Mr. Ellis Roberts, at the Concert Hall, 
Lord Nelson-street, on Monday evening; a large audience was 
assembled, A cancerted piece, on six harps, entitled ‘* Codiad yr 
Haul,” or “Rising of the Sun,” was encored. ‘The performers 
were Miss M. A. Brewer, Mr. H. Green (Welsh harp), Miss 
Williams (vocalist), and the “ Pennillion” singers, as they are called. 

Mr. George Holden gave his annual concert at the Royal As- 
seinbly-rooms, Great George-street, on Monday evening. The 
room was crowded. Mr. Holden was assisted by Mrs, Holden, 
Mrs. M‘Dougall, Mr. Blewitt the buffo singer, Mr. Percival, 
flautist, and the members of the Apollo Glee Club. Mr. Holden 
presided at the piano-forte, assisted by his pupil, Master Skeaf. 
The loeal press speaks highly of the performances of a Mr. Arm- 
strong, a bass singer. 

MUSIC AT BATH. 
(From our own Correspondeiat.) 

Ovur‘accomplished townswoman, Miss Kate Loder, gave a concert 
here at the Assembly Rooms on Monday evening, which excited 
very great interest from the circumstance that the young artist, 
while she had been gaining the most solid and exalted reputation 
by her admirable performances before the most critical audiences 
in the country, has never until now appeared publicly in her 
native city. 

On her entry Miss Kate Loder was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic applause, which was prolonged for a very considerable 
time with unabated fervor ; this was a worthy welcome, and the 
sequel proved it not unworthily bestowed. Miss Loder’s perform- 
ance was, of course, the chief feature of the concert ; she played 
Wallace’s fantasia on the Cracovienne, and Leopold de Meyer's on 
Lucrezia Borgia, which being both re-demanded with an expression 
of perfeet rapture by the delighted audience, she substituted for the 
first, two of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, and tor the second, 
the fantasia on Guillaume Vell. To offer our opinion upon Miss 
Loder’s playing, after so very much has been said by the ablest 


She was not, L regret to say, encored in a single thing, but from | Critics, would be alike presumptuous and superfluous ; let it suffice, 
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that she fully realised, if not surpassed, the execedingly high 
expectations that had been raised of her and decidedly proved 
herself what she has been so often declared to be, the first lady 
pianist that this country has ever produced, and an artist of whom 
the whole musical world, and her fellow citizens of Bath in par- 
ticular, have true reason to be proud. Besides this most favourable 
opportunity for us to appreciate Miss Loder’s great executive 
talent, the present occasion afforded us also one of judging her 
powers as a composer, which are, indeed, very far above those of the 
generality of lauy musicians ; we had, in the course of the concert, 
two songs of her production, ‘‘ The Blind Boy,” and “ So hab ‘ich 
wirklich dich verloren,” sung respectively by Mr. F. Bodda, and 
Miss A. Hill, which both evince a very high order of musical feeling, 
tempered by most careful and judicious study ; the latter song 
especially delighted us, aud its merits were duly acknowledged 
by the audience. 

The Bath and Cheltenham Gazette alludes to the fair pianist in 
the following enthusiastic manenr :-— 

“On Monday evening, this talented young lady and eminent pianist made 
her début before a Bath audience, by whom she was received with the most 
marked demonstrations of applause. Mer playing was universally pronounced 
to be of the very first class of excellence; the decision and firmness of her 


touch is perfect, and her execution is distinguished by the utmost rapidity and 


clearness. In fact, we feel that it would be impossible to speak too highly of 
her powers, She may be said, with truth, to combine every excellence of the 
modern pianoforte school. In the faultlessness of her execution she is unsur- 
passed by any pianist whom We remember to have heard, while in expression 
and feeling she is superior to most. She played two fantasias in the course 
of the evening,—one entitled, ‘La Cracovienne’ (by Wallace), the other, from 
‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ composed by Meyer. Both these compositions, though 
abounding with the most difficult and elaborate passages, were played with 
an unassuming manner and a native grace which lent a double charm to the 
remarkable talent manifested by this youthful pianiste. ‘These fantasias were 
each encored with a heartiness of approbation which attested the delight of 
the auditory. Instead of repeating the former, Miss Loder substituted two of 
the ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ of Mendelssohn, which she had the honour of per- 
forming before Her Majesty, by Royal command. On being requested to 
repeat Meyer’s fantasia, in the second part, she played a fantasia on airs from 
‘Guillaume Tell,’ by Doéhler. ‘These pieces she performed with entire satis- 
faction to all who heard her.” 

Madame Maefarren, the extremely favourable reports of whose 
singing in her husband’s opera had excited much interest, made 
also her first appearance in Bath at this concert ; she sang Men- 
delssohn’s exquisite little song “ Das Veilchen,” and the charming 
Lied of Curschmann, * Sie ist mein,” in her own language ; the 
duet from King Charles 11., with Miss A. Loder, “ Oh blest are 
young hearts,” and her popular ballad from the same opera, * She 
shines before me,” iu English ; and she p oved herself to possess, 
besides an unusually beautiful contralto voice and great power of 
expression, 4 much more complete command of our language than 
any foteign singer we remember to have heard. Miss A. Hill, 
Miss A. Loder, Mrs. J. K. Pyne, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. F. Bodda, 
sang a variety of songs and concerted pieces, in which they all dis- 
played their several talents to various advantage. Miss Hill 
jleased us in particular with her pure high soprano voice, and 
admirably clear execution. M. Bianchi Taylor, our time- 
honoured professor, accompanied the vocal music. 





MUSIC AT UXBRIDGE, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Mr. Ricuarpson’s Evening Concert, which had been announced 
for some weeks, took place on Thursday last, at the New Assembly 
Rooms, Uxbridge, in presence of a full and fashionable audience. 
An excellent bill of fare was put forth, and entrusted to the hands 
of first rate artistes. Whether by this creditable step Mr. Richard- 
son has reaped much benefit I greatly doubt ; but 1 am certain the 
good folks of Uxbridge have not experienced such a musical treat 
for a long time, and will not be unmindful of it should “the great 
little man” determine to visit us again. I send you a programme, 
although I am aware it is against your general rule to give insertion 
to such articles. The whole performance went off well, and was 
highly relished by the audience. Miss Poole in every way sup- 
ported her reputation, and well merited the warm reception that 
was given her, She was loudly encored in Bualfe’s “ Zingara” song, 
and the “ Cavalier.” The Misses Williams were received with the 
strongest manifestations of satislaction, ‘Their chaste reudering of 





poor Mendelssohn’s exquisite two-part song “Oh! wert thou in 
the cauld blast,” called forth a hearty and unanimous encore. 
They are great favourites in Uxbridge, as they are, or at all events 
deserve to be, everywhere. Kate Loder made her first bow to the 
inhabitants of this town, but I hope and believe, from the applause 
she won and the impression she has left behind, that it will not be 
her last. ‘That she stands as a pianiste in the first rank no one can 
deny. Her execution of Leopold de Meyer's difficult Leerezia 
Borgia fantasia at once established her with her hearers, and in 
Bucher and Benedict’s brilliant duet for the flute and piano, she 
shared with Mr. Richardson the plaudits of the whole room. 
Frederick Lablache sang exceedingly well, and with a vast deal of 
humour. His “Largo al Factotum” was loudly +e-demanded. 
Mr. Benson, a rising artist, possesses a good voice, and has evi- 
dentiy studied carefully, Sainton played twice. In the first part 
his own fantasia on the “ Standard Bearer,” and in the second the 
Carnaval de Venise.” This excellent musician has now so long 
established his reputation among artists as one of the first of living 
violinists, that any detailed criticism ou him were unnecessary. 
The “ Standard Bearer” fantasia was most artistically played and 
vociferously applauded, and the “ Carnaval” produced such a 
furore that Sainton was obliged to return, although he bad lett the 
Concert Rooms, and repeat the variations. Richardson played 
two solos, Bucher and Benedict’s duet with Kate Loder, and the 
obligato flute part to Bishop’s “ Lo, here the gentle lark.” He 
has long been acknowledged to be unrivalled as a solo player. I 
have heard most of the fitst rate flautists, both English and foreign, 
that have been before the public for the last fifteen years, but I 
never yet heard a solo played as Richardson can play it. His 
sweetness and perfect equality of tone and rapidity of utterance are 
marvellous, ‘The public of M. Jullien’s and the Wednesdayites 
well appreciate his merits ; and he is, as from his great talent he 
deserves to be, one of the most popular artists in England. Mr, 
F. B. Jewson was a most able conductor, and materially assisted in 
bringing the concert to a successful termination, And so ends my 
account of Mr. Richardson's Concert, which I, in common with 
others, hope will not be the last he means to give in Uxbridge. 





MUSIC AT LIMERICK. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Mr. Samuet Lover opened his Portfolio here on Monday evening 
to a fashionable and crowded audience, in the Philosophical Rooms. 
He afforded a rich treat to our citizens. His recitations were 
particularly good. His illustrations of Irish character were such 
as could be expected from the poet, song writer, dramatist, and 
novelist ; now eliciting peals of laughter from his hearers, and 
afterwards exciting their sympathies with some tale of deeper 
interest. His trip to America has enriched his Portfolio with seenes 
of grandeur and specimens of the ludicrous. His song of * Sleigh- 
ing the Deer” will become a great favourite ; turning an interesting 
account of deer hunting, by a pretty conceit, into that universal 
pastime, sleighing. Mr. Lover elicited much Jaughter by his 
description of stump oratory. His invocation of the nymph who 
presides over Niagara Falls was poetical aud graceful. His Irish 
songs were all happy, but in particular we would notice “ I’m not 
myself at all.” Mr. Lover was frequently encored, and ae 
to the calls most willingly. The audience appeared delighted 
throughout the evening, which they could not fail to be, sinee they 
were constantly kept on the qui vive with sketches of French 
manners, specimens of Irish character, and reminiscences of 
American scenes and persons, rendered in a style free frou: exagge- 
ration and impregnated with true Irish humour. The evening’s 
entertainment coucluded with the laughable story of ‘ Jimmy 
Hoys” working his passage to America. 7. Us 





THE OLD MUSICIAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. P. LYSER. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Tue first beams of the sun poured into the chamber, and 
awoke the old man. It was a clear and cold morning ; the air 
was keen and bracing, the sky blne and cloudless, and the 
frost had wrought delicate tracery on the panes. , 
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The old man looked out of the window for awhile, then 
went to awake his young companion. Alas! the hand that 
Jay upon the bed-clothes was cold and stiff. Theodore’s 
sorrows were ended. ‘The spirit so nobly endowed had broken 
in the struggle with destiny. 

Long did the old man gaze-upon the pale remains, his 
features working with intense emotion. His last stay was 
broken, his only friend had departed; he was alone and 
forsaken in the world. 

He sat down by the body, and remained motionless the 
whole day. As night came on, the woman who kept the 
house came to deliver a message to Theodore, and found 
the old man sitting by the corpse, exhausted and shivering 
with the cold. She led him into a warmer room, and gave 
him food. 

The Old Musician and Theodore had lived together nearly 
two years. The youth supplied their wants by his small earn- 
ings as a portrait painter, and by his receipts now and then for 
a drawing. The old man had nothing ; and the landlady, 
who saw that what Theodore had left would not last long, 
urged him to go to the overseer of the poor-house and seek an 
asylum. He repelled the idea, and answered, ** No, I will go 
to Hamburg.” 

‘©To Hamburg!” replied the woman. ‘* That you cannot 
do. Hamburgh is a long way from Berlin, and before you 
reached there you would be on another journey.” 

But the next day the old man seemed to have forgotten his 
purpose. According to his custom before he met with his 
young friend, he wandered through the streets of Berlin, stop- 
ping to listen wherever he heard music. Sometimes he would 
go into the honses, being seldom prevented ; for many remem- 
bered the Old Musician, whom they had coneluded dead, and 
were glad to see him once more. 

As he wandered, one evening, through the streets, he 
stopped in front of a palace brilliantly illuminated, from which 
came the sound of music. He was about to enter, according 
to his wont, but the Swiss porter pushed him rudely back ; 
s0 he stood without and listened, and, in spite of the cutting 
night wind, he continued to stand and listen, murmuring often 
expressions of pleasure and admiration. 

A laequey in rich livery, running down the steps, encountered 
the old man, and cried in surprise, ‘* Ha! is that you again. 
Old Musician? It is long since 1 have seen you. But why 
do you stand there shaking in the cold ?” 

‘The Swiss would not let me pass,” answered the old man. 

“The Swiss is a shallow pate. Never heed, old friend, but 
come in with me, and I will bring you a glass of wine to thaw 
your old limbs. My lord givesa grand concert!” And he 
Jed the old man up the steps, saying to the porter, ‘* You must 
never hinder him from coming in; it is no beggar but the Old 
Musician. Jle comes to hear the music, and my lord has 
given orders that he shall always be admitted.” 

The lacquey led the old man to a seat near the fire in the 
ante-room, and drew a folding sereen before him. ** Keep 
yourself quiet, my good friend,” he said; you are out of 
view here, and yet can hear everything. 1 will fetch you a 
glass of wine presently.” 

The old man sat still and listened to the music in the 
saloon; it thrilled through his inmost heart. He remained 
there many hours, till the lacquey, who had frequently visited 
him in his corner, came and said: 

“It is time now to go, my friend ; the company are dis- 
persing; I will send my boy home with you.” 

** That was admirable music!” cried the old man, drawing 
a deep breath, 








‘‘T am glad you were pleased,” replied the lacquey. * All 
you heard to-night was composed by the same master, who is 
now a guest of my lord.” 

‘Who is he ?” 

“* Master Naumann, chapel-master to the Elector of 
Saxony.” 

“‘A Saxon!” cried the old man, 
well, where is he ?” 

“ Here, in the house.” 

** Let me speak with him.” 

“ Certainly, if you want to ask anything.” 

‘« No, not to ask, I want to thank him.” 

“ Well, you may come to-morrow morning.” 

«IT will come.” 

Naumann was not a little surprised when the servant, the 
next morning, announced his strange visitor.: ‘To the question, 
Who was the Old Musician? the man could give no other 
answer than— He is the Old Musician, and nébdily’ in 
Betiin knows his name. He is sometimes half crazy, but is 
said to have a thorough knowledge of music.” 

*‘ Let him come in,” said Naumann; and the lacquey 
opened the door for the old man. 

Naumann rose when he saw him, for in spite of his mean 
apparel, he had a dignity of mien that inspired with invyo- 
luntary respect. Advancing to meet him, he said : 

“You are welcome, my good sir, though I know not by 
what name to address you. But you are a loyer.of,,the art, 
and that is enough. Be seated, I pray you.” u 

The old man, still standing, answered, ‘ T come* to thatik 
you, sir chapel-master, for the pleasure of ‘yesterday evening. 
I was privately a listener to the concert, in which were per- 
formed your latest compositions. I will not conceal from you 
my name; I am—FriepeMANN Bacu. 

Naumann stood petrified with astonishment. “ Friedemann 
Bach!” he repeated at length, in a tone of deep and melancholy 
interest; “the great son of the great/Sebastian Bach. It is 
strange indeed! Only last year [ saw yonr, brother Philip 
“manuel at Hamburg. The excellentold man mourns you as 
dead.” 

‘« Let him do so,” was the reply, ‘and all who knew me in 
better days; for the knowledge of my life, as it is, would 
make them unhappy. Even in Berlin nove know that Friede- 
mann Bach yet lives, not even Mendelssohn, the friend of 
Lessing, to whom I owed, that while he lived, I needed not to 
starve.”’ 

“ What can I do for you?” asked Naumann, “ Your 
brother told me your history. How shall I tell you all the 
admiration, the affection, the sorrow I have’felt, and still feel 
for you? Tell me, what can I do?” 

“Nothing,” answered Bach; “ you have done everything 
for me, in showing me what I could.and should have done. I 
strove after that which you have accomplished. You know 
wherefore I failed, how my life was wasted, why I fell short 
in all my bold and burning schemes. But you heed mot’ the 
warning of my history. You walk securely.and cheerfully in 
the right path, and I can only thank you for your magnificent 
works. The blessing of God be with you! and now I feel 
that I have nothing more to do in this world.” 

The Old Musician departed, and Naumann, when he had 
collected his thoughts, inquired in vain where het could be 
found. Friedemann had not suffered the boy who went home 
with him the preceding evening to go to his door, At lébgth 
Naumann happened to meet with Moses Mendelssohn, and 
mentioned what had occurred, Mendelssohn was amazed to 
hear that Friedemann Bach was yet living, and in Berlin. 


‘‘ Naumann ! that is 
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The two made the appointment to go the next morning to the 
ancient abode of Lessing, where the Old Musician haa lived. 

They went together to the house of Lessing in Friedrichstadt. 
The Landlady opened the door. 

‘Does M. Friedeman Bach live here yet?” asked Men- 
delssohn. 

“ Ah, pardon me!” cried the woman, wiping her eyes with 
her apron; ‘just at this time yesterday they carried away my 
poor Old Musician. He died exactly three weeks after his 
young friend the painter, whom he loved so well.” Her voice 
was interrupted by tears. 

Mendelssohn and Naumann left the house in silence. 





MOORE’S PLACGIARISMS. 
ny (Continued from page 82.) 
195 Parve nec invideo. Ovin, 7rist. Lib. 1. 
to ‘ Mr. Littie. Ido not envy you. 
Ridebis, deinde indignaberis, deinde ridebis si legeris, quod nisi legeris non 
potes credere. Puiny, Epist, 
T17 QO raykaxiore. Evriptp. Med., v. 466. 
Ah, you lewd scamp ! 
Te canam e ° bd 
* * * #* 
Callidum quicquid placuit jocoso 
Condere furto. Hor. Carmin. Lib, i. Od. x. 
A puny dastard animal, but versed 
In subtle wiles. SOMERVILLE, Chase ii., 296, 
‘ Bookseller. 1am glad to hear you acknowledge the thefts of the modern 
t#'from thé ancient ones, whose works I suppose have been reckoned law- 
ul plunder in all ages,, But have not you borrowed epithets, phrases, and 
eyen half a line occasionally, from modern poets ? I FORGET WHo. 
pi MyB epa trav rAnoiov, Evripip. Hecuba, v. 983. 
I'll make it appear that they’re all stolen ware. 
Swirt. Apollo to the Dean. 
Good morrow, Fox,—good morrow, sir, 
Pray what is that you're ’ating ?— 
A fine fat goose | stole from you, 
And, sir, will you come and taste him? WorpswortH, 


Plagtarism the Cwentp-first. 


And such quick welcome as a spark receives, 
Dropped on a bed of Aulumn’s withered leaves, 
Did every tale of these enthusiasts find 

In the wild maiden’s sorrow-blighted mind, 


Sir T. Wyatt, 
Then was I like the straw, when that the fiame 
1s driven thereon by force and rage of winds. 


Georce Gascoicnr, 
And as the blazing brand 
Might kindle rotten reeds, 
Ev’n so her look a secret flame 
Within his bosom breeds, 


SomerviLie.—A Dainty New Ballad. 
So when a pipe we smoke, 
And from a flint provoke 
The sparks that twinkling play, 
The touchwood old and dry 
With heat begins to fry. 
And gentle wastes away, 


‘Iam indebted to Tom Hood for this illustration. 
Plagiarism the Thentp-second, 


|. No, had not reason’s light totally set, 

And left thee dark, thou hadst an amulet 

In the lov’d image graven on thy heart, 

Which would have sav’d thee fram the tempter’s art, 
i bivoodad kept alive in all its bloom of breath 
pitom on That purty, whose fading is love’s death, 
\1y The game image is repeated. 
bi |“ Phoigh ruin'd, lost, my memory, like a charm 
0} basen Left by the dead, still keeps his soul from harm, 
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Thi. fancy of an amulet is used by several poets :— 


Davoren —Tyrannic Love, act. v., scené i. 
Thy wandering steps, wherever fortune beat, 
Your memory | in my breast will wear, 
Which, as a precious amulet, I still 
Wili carry, my defence and guard from ill, 


. SHENSTONE.-—Absence ; a Pastoral Ballad. 
The pilgrim that journey’s all day 
To visit some far distant shrine, 
If he bear bul a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine ; 
Thus widely removed from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion J owe, 
Sad hope is the relique I bear, 
And my solace wherever I go. 


Soutury.—Thalaba, the Destroyer, Book vi. 
Anon, a troop of females form’d the dance, 
Their ancles bound with bracelet bells, 
That made the modulating harmony. 
Transparent garments to the greedy eye 
Gave all their harlot limbs, 
Which writhed in each immodest gesture skill’d. 
With earnest eyes the banquetters 
Fed on the sight impure ; 
And Thalaba, he gaz'd, 
But in his heart he bore a talismap, 
Whose blessed alctemy 
To virtuous thoughts refin’d 
The loose suggestions of the scene impure. 
Oneiza’s image swam before his sight 
His own Arabian maid. 


I did not, however, expect to find the Bohea Poet, Barry 
Cornwall, poaching on this thought :-— 


Lov’d you like life, like Heaven and happiness ; 
Lov’d you, and kept your name against his heart 
(Ill-boding amulet) till death.— The Broken Heart. 


Plaaiarism the Twenty-third. 


’Twas from a scene—a witching trance like this— 
He hurried her away, yet breathing bliss, 
To the dim charnel-house. * * 
* * * o 
And passing on through upright ranks of dead, 
Which, to the maiden doubly crazed by dread, 
Seemed, through the bluish death-light round them cast, 
To move their lips in mutterings as she pass’ d, 
These are the most loathsome lines in the whole work. ‘The 
incident of the charnel-house is taken from Vathek ;) the 
thoughts and corpses from John Wilson. 


Becxrorn.— Vatherk. 
By secret stairs, known only to herself and to her son, she first repaired 
to the mysterious recesses in which were deposited the mummies that 
had been brought from the catacombs of the encient Pharaohs, 


Wiison.—Cily of the Plagues, act iii., se. 4. 
Have we not often seen the unsheeted dead 
Rear’d up like troops against the wall, 

To us at distance seemingly alive. 


Plagiarism the Cwenty-fourth. 
And thus her look—oh ! where's the heart so wise 
Could unbewilder’d meet those matchless eyes ? 
Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite witha, 
Like those of angels just before their fall, 
The thought in the first stanza is as old as the-~ 
Eart SuRRey. 
Lemmans I had so faire, and of so lively hue, 
That whoso gazed on their face might well their beauty rue, 
The comparison in the second is hauled out of— 
Ricuarp A.ison.—An Houre’s Recreation in Musick, 1606, 
Her eyes, like angels, watch them still, 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Mar.ow.— Dr. Faustus. 
As beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his fall, 

















andl ; Fatconer, Shipwreck, canto |. 
Wlaataris m the Twentn-fifth. Her struggling soul, o’erwhelm’d with tender grief 
Now found an interval of short reliefs 

So melts the surface of the frozen main 

Bencath the wint’ry sun’s departing beam. 


Where sensibility still wildly play'd, 
Like lightning round the ruins it had made. 
Cowiny. 
Like lightning that begot but in a cloud Corerince. Religious Musings, v.44. 
(" — reset - ight and apeaiing loud) Soaring aloft T breake the empyreal air 
hilst it begins, | cludes its violent race, Of Love omnific, omnipresent Love, 
And where tt gilds, it wounds the place. Whose day spring rises glorious in my soul, 
J. Brown, A.M.—An Essay on Satire. As the great Sun, when he his influence 
Wit kindled by the sulphurous breath of vice, Sheds on the frost-bound waters. The glad stream 
Like the blue lightning, while it shines destroys. Flows to the ray and warbles as it flows, 


Waaiarism the CTwenty-sixth. Drypen. Palamon and Arcite. 
When bright, she thouzht, as if from Eden’s track, His blood, scarce liquid, creeps within his veins, 
Rut half-way trodden, she had wandered back Like water which the freezing wind constrains. 


gain lo earth, glistening with Eden's light, 


; : : N SANSCRIT AND Pracr ETRY. iat. Re : 
Her beauteous Azim shone before her sight. On Sanscrit AND Pracrit Poetry. Asiat. Res. vol. x., p. 409. 


aie oe : Good advice, addressed to those whose understanding is astray, be- 
Ido not know what sort of light this is, but the thought is | comes vain, like the beams of the cold moon directed towards lakes eager 
stolen from—- for the warm rays of the sun. 

Browne.—Bitannia’s Pastorals, a Sales i 
Love that question would anew Plagiarism the Tlornty-ninth, 
What fair Eden was of old, 

Let him rightly study you, 

Anda brief of thal behold. 


As when in northern seas, at midnight dark, 
An isle of ice encountered some swift bark, 
And startling all its wretches from their sleep 
Bp one cold impulse hurls them to the deep. 


{lagiarism the Twentn-sebenth, 


This comparison of a sudden shock is lugged out of 
O Reason! who shall say what spells renew, Sutrtey. The Court Secret, act v., sc. 1. 
When least we look for it, thy broken clue, ; He's lot. 

Through what small vistas o'er the darken'd brain 


_— And in this storm, like a distracted passenger 
The intellectual aday- beain bursts again, ; ¢ ze 


Whose bark has struck upon some sand, [ look 
A half glance tells us that this is from From the forsaken deck upon the seas, 


Daypen. Conquest of Granada, act iv., se, ii. (To be continued.) 





. nee oo a 
Wlagiarism the Twenty-ctahth. Leneure DE menee, 
Lasso a me quando io son li dove sia 
Quell’ angelicho, altero, e dolce volto 
Ii freddo sangue intorno al core accolto 
Lascia senza color la faccia mia: 
Poi miranda la sua mi par 82 pia, 
CW’ io prendo ardire, e torna il valor tolto 
Amor ne’ raggi de’ begl. occht involto 
Mostra al mio tristo co: la cieca via ; 
In Moore’s Songs and Ballads we have the same thought. E parlandogti allor, dice ; to ti giuro 
Pel santo lume di questi occhi belli 
Ch’ io sard sempre teco; a ti assicuro 
Esser vera pieta che mostran quelli: 
Credogli lassi! ct da mo fugge il core. 


Vet one relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pains -tears, floods of tears 
Farewell ! some ease Lin your falsehood find, 
lets a beam in thet will clear the mind, 
Long frozen at her heart, but now, like riils, 
Let loose in spring lime from the snowy hills, 
And gushing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Through valleys where their flow had long been lost. 


Though lime have froz'n the tuneful stream 
O; thoughts that gush’d along, 
One look from thee, like summer’s beam, 
Wall thaw them into song. 
And the converse of this frigid metaphor is twice repeated. TRANSLATION. 
Kv’n then the full warm gushings of thy heart Ah me! whene’er I see that angel face 
Here check'd like fount-drops frozen as they start! And soft bright smile, my wild and panting blood 
And there, like them, cold, suntess relics hang, Flies to my heart in one absorbing flood ; 
Hach fix’d and chil’d into a lasting pang. Pale grow my cheeks: yet when I mark the grace 
Fire Worsnurprers, That shines about her, I revive once more— 
Oh! colder than the wind that freezes My soul regains the strength it lost before. 
Founts that but now in sunshine play'd, Love, who sits veiled in her enchanting eyes, 
Is the congealiny pang which seizes Still cheers me by his sweet seductive arts ; 
Tie trusting besom when betray'd, By those bright eyes, he swears, from which my darts 
. Draw all the force that in their bright barbs lies, 
Ilearken now —hearken, my gentle supper-sages, to the I shall be always with thee; rest secure, 
originals. The beauteous maid shall yet be thine—be sure. 
Sin Joun Warrington. (England's Parnassus.) Words of deceit !—and yet my credulous mind 
As wien the southern wind with lukewarm blast, Believed it all, and up to Love my heart resigned. E. K. 
Breathing on hills wiere winter long had dwelt, 
Dissolveth rocks of ice that hung so fast, 
So with this gentle prayer, though spoke in haste, MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 
The damsel such an inward motion felt, Cartorra Grist.—Before leaving Bath, the celebrated danseuse 
That suddenly her arm’d heart did soften presented Mr. T. H. Salmon, the leader of the band at the theatre, 
As unto womankind it chaunceth often, with a gold briguet and chain, as a trifling testimonial of her 
Spenser. Faéry Queene, book iii., canto v. appreciation of the valuable services which he rendered to her in 
Vet still he wasted as the snow congeal’d, conducting the music to which she danced. Carlotta’s success at 
Ihen the brighte hue his beames thereon doth beat. Bath has been as triumphant as ever, She has won all hearts by 
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er innate grace and delicacy of deportment, as she has enraptured 
all eyes by the skill and beauty of her dancinz. 

Garvont.—We are delighted to learn that there is uo truth 
whatever in the report that the popular tenor of Her Mujesty’s 
Theatre died lately at St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Lum ey, the enterprising manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in London, has obtained a concession from the French Government 
tb give a series of concerts costumes in Paris. The Government has 
liberally placed the hall of the Conservatoire de Musique at the 
disposal of Mr. Lumley for this purpose, ‘The Soci¢té de Concerts 
made a strong but ineffectual opposition to Mr. Lumley. It is Mr. 
Lumley’s intention to produce some of the first singers in Europe 
at these concerts. Madame Sontag has already arrived in Paris ; 
Jenny Lind is expected ; and there will be a succession of other 
stars. Mr. Lumley intends to produce some of the most splendid 
productions of Gliick, Cherubini, Mozart, Palestrina, Spontini, and 
other masters; and also the celebrated choruses of the Sistine 
Chapel. The announcement of Mr. Lumley’s advent greatly de- 
lights the Parisians. An attempt to raise public feeling against him, 
on the ground of his being an Englishman, has completely failed. 

Sacreo Harmonic Soctety.—Haydn’s Creation is to be per- 
formed by the above Society, under the direction of Mr. Costa, 
on Friday the 22nd inst. ; Miss Birch, Mrs. A. Newton, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Formes, sustaining the priacipal vocal parts. 

BeetHoveN Quartet Socirety.—We are delighted to hear that 
M. Scipion Rousselot has made arrangements to resume these cele- 
brated quartet meetings. 

Jerry Trerrz has left London for Vienna, to resume her duties 
as prima donna at the Opera, and will make her rentree as Rose 
de Mai, in Halévy’s Val d Andorre. 

Mr. Bunn is abont to give various readings from Shakspere, at 
the St. James’s Theatre. The announcement has caused much 
curiosity. 

Cronmet.—On Wednesday evening, Mr. Ryalls, of Liverpool, 
assisted by Mr. Hiles, Miss Ryalls, and Mr. Welhi, gave a concert 
at the Great Globe Hotel. Owing to the extreme inclemency of 
the weather, the attendanee was exceedingly limited. Misses Hiles 
and Ryalls both possess voices and taste. Mr. Ryalls’ voice has 
compass, and his singing is pleasing. We regret that the ladies 
and gentleman of Clonmel should have missed hearing him, The 
performance of Mr. Welhi on the pianoforte was admired.— 
Tipperary Free Press. 

Doncastrer.—An attractive bill of fare was presented for the 
second concert of the Philharmonic Society. In addition to the 
band performances from the works of Pleyel, Haydn, Bishop, &e., 
there were no less than eight songs, ballads, aud duets. ‘The voca- 
lists engaged for the occasion were Mrs. Parkes, and Mr. Ryalls. 
The former has been heard in Doncaster at a former period ; and 
the latter, who, we understand, is primo tenore at Liverpool, wes 
astranger. Mr. J. Rogers again assumed the post of conductor ; 
and Mr. Dodgson, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Seale, arising 
from a prior engagement, led the band. ‘The coneert opened with 
a sinfonia in D, (part 1)—Pleye/. Mr. Ryalls was received with a 
hearty weleome in the recitative “ All is lost,”—air * Still so 
gently,” — Belint. The duct, “Farewell for ever,” (Barnett) 
followed. Mrs. Parkes was received with loud applause.  After- 
wards she sang ‘* The Flower Girl” Her enunciation is clear and 
distinct, and her voice, though wanting in power, is of a sweet and 
agreeable quality, Mr. Ryalls sang Dibdin’s song, * The Sailor's 
Journal,” with a heartiness which was honoured with an encore, 
when he substituted “ ‘The Thorn.” ‘The first part concluded with 
Pleyel’s sinfonia in D (Part 2). Mrs, Parkes was encored in the 
«© Summer Bloom,” (Hay). ‘The old ballad, “ Sally in our Alley,” 
by Mr. Ryalls, told remarkably well. He was again enccred, and 
sang instead a humorous Irish song. ‘This, however, did not satisfy 
his hearers, and “ Sally” was loudly called for, and repeated. The 
Scotch ballad, “ My boy ‘Tammy,’ was given by Mrs, Parkes, and 
received marked appreciation. After the overture to Ze Slave 

(Bishop) by the band, the whole concluded with the National 
Anthem.— Doncaster Gazelle. 

St. Omer, February 13th.—( From our own Correspondent).— 
Madame Montenegro, Signor Santiago, and his wife, Montelli, and 
others, commence a series of operas here on Friday, the 22nd inst, 
From the very favourable impression left by these artistes-last year, 


it has made an unusual stir in the musical circles of this quiet town) 
and an excitement prevails which is quite unusual. | will send 
ie .- ——— of their proceedings alter the first representation, 

A Rawk Ansurviry.—Mr. Colburr, the publisher, by way of 
recommending the naval novel, Zhe Petrel, recently brought out 
anonymously, announces in his puffs that it is by “an officer of 
rauk.” Irom this we gather that Colburn imagines that the 
literary excellence of a work of fiction must be in proportion 
to the height whieh its author has attained in his profession, 
Supposing this to be admitted, the senior Admiral of the Red must 
necessarily be a better novelist than Marryatt, who was only a 
Captain, and a better poet than poor Falconer, of the Shipwreck, who 
was only a purser; anda better magazine-writer than the late Robert 
Douglas, R.N., who died a surgeon. Extending the theory to other 
professions, we should see Baron Alderson elevated over Warren, 
and Colonel Sibthorpe preferred to Maxwell and Lever. Our 
friend Sir Jacob Shovel, K.B., has been swaggering at the Army 
and Navy Club most atrociously, since Colburn’s paragraph ap. 
peared,—and sneers at the author of Zom Cringle’s Loy, who 
never held naval rank at all! If, however, we band over the 
Peirel to Six Jacob for an opinion,—which we may perhaps do,— 
he will probably bring the Officer of rank to a private Court Martial, 
which will assuredly bring the said officer (however high his rank 
may be) down a * peg or two !”—Pasquin. 
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0 0Otti(iti‘i:t*s THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


- 4 Sone aa ala 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. M, BILLET 


MR. BUNN ON THE STAGE! Begs leave to inform the Public that he intends giving d 
SERIES OF THREE CLASSICAL CONCERTS, 


AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY : Further particulars will be duly announced. 


i es aii SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI, 
FRIDAY mscingl a . lies ; ‘lt / f ws Hay Orateri (Professors of Singing at the Royal Academy of Musit,) 
SRORGL” Weudios icles Gacac. Eee, 4. Seema ae Beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and their Pupils, that their Classes for 


“THE CREATION,” Vocalists :—Miss Eincn, s. A. NE . : . 
naarsegs (ten Senay, Sie, A. TN ee the Cultivation of the Voice, and for Instruction in the various branches of 


Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. " , ‘ ing Season 
Tickets, 3s.,5s., and 10s, 6d. each, at the Society's sole Office, No. 6, in Exeter | Singing, will commence in the second week in March, for the Sp ‘ 


Hall; or of Mr. Bow.ey, 53, Charing Cross. Early applications are respectfully requested, at 54, UrreR NoRton 
scones STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 


EXETER HALL. Signor and Madime Ferrari have vacancies for TWO IN-DOOR 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. ARTICLED PUPILS. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 20rn, MR. H. J. WHITWORTH 


Will be held the Begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that he has returned to Town for the 
Season. , 


PIRST CONCERT OF THE NEW SERIES, 
When the First Part of the Programme will be devoted toa selection from 
the Vocal and Instrumental Works of Mozart.—The Second Part of the 


Programme will commence with a selection from MEYERBEER’s Opera, 
Les Huguenots. M k ° C R E V E L L I 


Vocal Performers:—Mrs. A. Newton, The Misses Coles, Miss Eyles, and . : : : ; 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Herr Formes (his last appearance but two), heer Spir- Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Oeiliogun Lh Werk oe 
ling, Mr. Land, Mr. H. Drayton, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Grand Pianoforte :— THE ART OF SINGING, 
Herr Stephen Heller (his first appearance here). Flute :—Signor Briccialdi Adapted with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
(his first appearance here) Mr. Sims Reeves will sing Aria “ Il mio tesoro,” his Residence, 
— Mozart ; Kaoul’s Romance from Les Huguenots,—Meyerbeer ; and Scotch 71, UPPER NORTON STREET; 


song, “* My love is like the red red rose.” acai : 
Tickets, ls. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s. May be had of Mr. And at all the principal Musicsellers. 


Stammers, No. 4, in Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. ‘The Programme 
of the ensuing series is now ready. Terms of Subscription, for the Series of T 0 F L U TE P L A Y E R 8. 

Fifteen Concerts :-—Reserved Seats, Two Guineas; Stalls, Three Guineas, MR. BRICCIALDI will be happy to exhibit to Professors or Amateurs @ 
Flute, manufactured according to his design by Messrs. RUDALL and Rose. 


MR. Ww. STERNDALE BENNETT With the exception of two positions, the fingering is that ot the Eightekeyed 


: : Flute, but the tone and intonation are very much superior, 
Begs to announce his performances of Mr Briccialdi attends at Messrs. Rudall and Rose's, 38, eeyo oy | 


CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, |Street, Strand, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between the hours 
to take place at the 2 and 3. His own address is 56, Haymarket. 


HANOVER ROOMS, Just Published. 
On TUESDAY E nes, FEBRUARY 19th, MARCH 5th & 19th, (siege 
ae “GALOP DES PAPILLONS;” 


To commence at Half- past Eight o'clock. “ee 
» Lf 
Subscription, One Guinea ; Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea. To be had at “GALLOP BRILLANT; 
the Music Warehouses, or of Mr. W. 8, BENNETT, 15, Kussel Place, Fitzroy Pour le Pianoforte; by Harny Lee Carter, Esq, 
. ? 


Square. 
M. ERNST will perf wit . BENNE h Author of Valse “ La Douce Pensée ;” “ The Royal Fusilier Polka ;” Fantasia 
ain arte — on “ The Sprig of Shillelagh,” for the Flute, etc., ete. ‘ 


Pirst Concert. ENT 
Applications are respectfully solicited to be made to the Music Warehouses; CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REG aransr. 


or to Mr. W. 8S. Bennett, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. The most Attractive and Brilliant Polkas of the Seaseu 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. POLKA TREMOLA. 
FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA COMIQUE. By Mrs. Joun MACFARREN, 
Fifth Representation of the New Opera Boufton, the Music by Ambroise} « Tuts is one of the most attractive little trifles we haveseen during the 
Thomas, entitled “LE CAID.” Virginie, Madlle. Cuaron. season, combining as it does so agreeably instruction in the shape of a “and 


Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that the performance of the | useful study of reiterated notes, and amusement in that of a very elegant 
French Plays will be continued at this Theatre on danceable polka, which we can conscientiously recommend.”—AMusical World 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18rn, 
When the Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely, with, by TWIN POLK A 8 P 
Express Desire, the New Opera Bouffon, entitled (JULIE ET MARIE). 
LE CAID. BY 
Virginie (lingére et modiste) - Subs Madlle. CHARTON, WALTER CECIL MACFARREN. 
The Mise en Scene of this Opera by M. Folleville. 
To conclude with the Firet Act of Bo1ELviEUSs popular Opera Comique, And, Second Edition, 


LA DAME BLANCHE. POLKA GLISSANTE. 


Last Week but one of M. CHOLLET’S engagement. 

Herold's popular Opera of “ ZAMPA”’ will be repeated during the week. By Mrs. Joun Macrarren. 

Adolphe Adam's Opera of “LE ROI D'YVETOT” will also be shortly WESSEL AND CO., 299, REGENT STREET, 
repeated, The character of Josselyn by M. CuoLiet. And tl incipal Musicsellers. 

And during the week will be produced the celebrated Opera of “LE nd the principa 
POSTILLON DE LONJUMEAU,” in which Mons. CuoLver will perform “é ” 
the character of “ Chapelou,” as originally performed by him upon the pro- | Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘*Nassau Steam Longs 7 
duction of the Opera in Paris. by WiLLiaAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane in the parw 

Loxes, 6s.; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2s, peo ogee ty rd the Pecinn, te. She Coasts Parra “ 

Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’Clock, and the Performances Forbeoe, Dean Street, Boho; Strange, Paternoster Kow; Vickers, Holy well 

commence at Eight, Street, and at all Booksellers’.—Saturday, February 16th, 1850, 








Due Notice will be given of his First Appearance. 
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10, Osnaburgh S'reet, 
Regent's Park. 
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